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« Here, blindfold through the maze of things we walk, 
By a slight thread of false, true, right and wrong.” 


—Robt. Browning. ‘ 
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XV. 
«So weary with disasters, tugged with fortune, 


That I would set my life on any chance 
To mend it, or be rid on’t.” —Shakespeare. 


rm? i HE long, hot day 
oie of July 18th, 
Hit 1890, was draw- 


ing toaclose, and 

the streets of 

Chicago were still 

throbbing with 

restless lite, while 

a little vagrant 
breeze came coyly from 
the lake, and lost itself in 
the fiery furnace heat of 
the hot pavement and 
houses. 

In a counting-house on 
Dearborn street, as the 
clocks gave the signal that 
one more day of toil had 
ceased, a young man sigh- 
ed rather heavily, and 
laid down his pen to yawn 
quietly. 

He was neither young nor old. Some 
one had described him as the ‘‘ young-old 
young man, with the clear eyes and com- 
plexion, and the hair changing to gray.” 
He was tall and slight, but with a form 
that showed well-developed muscles of 
steel, but about his mouth and the ‘‘ clear 
tyes’? mentioned in the criticism above, 
were lines of sorrow and endurance. 


As he was putting his desk in order, a 
fellow clerk, coming from an inner office, 
said : 

‘¢ Welford, Mr. Blake wishes to see 
you before you leave.”’ 

‘< Very well,’’ replied the young man, 
and went immediately to the private office 
of Mr. Blake, of ‘* Blake & Burns.’’ 

Mr. Blake, the senior partner, looked 
up at the young man with slow scrutiny, 
and it was some moments before he spoke. 

‘<Didn’t you tell me your name was 
John Welford ?”’ he asked. 

‘<I did, sir,’”’ was the reply. 

‘‘ Then how did youchance tosign your 
name to this, ‘ John Welford Brently ?’”’ 

The color rushed to the other’s face, to 
die away as suddenly, leaving him deathly 
pale. 

‘¢ That is also my name,”’ he returned, 
in a low tone. 

‘¢ Perhaps you also deceived me in tell- 
ing me you came here from the West?”’ 

‘*T came from Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, when I last came here.”’ 

‘‘So! that was a mere playing with 
words. Of course, you have no reason to 
refuse telling me why you give your name 
as Welford, when your real name is 
Brently?”’ 

‘¢My second name is Welford. For 
reasons best known to myself alone, I pre- 
fer that name,’’ with cold hauteur. 

‘¢ You then refuse any explanation of 
this change of name? ”’ 

‘¢ I have none to make, sir.”’ 
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‘¢] hardly think you have. We have 
put several inquiries on foot, when our 
suspicions were aroused a few weeks ago 
by your slip of thepen. There is no one 
inclined to deal more leniently with the 
young than I am, Mr. Wel—Brently, but 
your lack of frankness is distressing ; and 
since it has led to our investigation, this 
letter will speak for itself.’’ 

He handed an open letter to John, 
signed ‘‘ James Leonard & Son, Bank- 
es.” 

John Brently read it with no sign of 
emotion, save a slight quiver of the nos- 
trils and a hard pressure of the lips. 

‘¢You discharge me, then ?’’ he asked, 
as he carefully folded it and returned it 
to Mr. Blake. 

‘¢ Even if your work had been satisfac- 
tory, Ishould hardly be justified in retain- 
ing your services.”’ 

‘* You discharge meas a personal favor 
to my step-father. Am I to be cut off 
from any honest career I try to follow in 
a like manner ?”’ 

‘¢ Pardon me, I prefer to have no dis- 
cussion. Good day.’’ . 

John Brently bowed, and withdrew. 
No one could have fathomed the despair 
that was raging within him, from his 
calm departure, but the curse of misfor- 
tune seemed hard upon him. 

For two months after he left Avon, and 
went out West to Minneapolis, he had 
been in the hospital ill unto death. 

While Mr. Marchant and Edward 
Bowman were endeavoring to trace him, 
he lay in a delirium, committed to the 
hospital as John Welford. 

The physician at the hospital had 
shown him great kindness upon his recov- 
ery, but the fever had left his head in a 
condition t‘iat made any steady brain- 
work almost an impossibility to him. The 
young physician had taken a great liking 
to his patient. 

But after striving to fill the position se- 
cured him through Dr. Ware’s influence, 
and finding his health steadily declining, 
the doctor was at his wits’ end what to do 
for his new friend, when John found 
something for himself. 

He saw that acompany of actors, under 
the management of Basil Creighton, had 
lost their advance agent. John knew 
Creighton as an old friend of Mrs. Mar- 
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chant, and perhaps it was the secret 
yearning for home and friends that led to 
his presenting himself in the light of a 
possible candidate for the vacant position. 
He called himself Welford Brant, and 
Mr. Creighton engaged him at once, not 
however in the capacity of advance agent. 

Rather to John’s surprise and protest, 
Creighton said he was just the man for a 
slight 7d/e, now being played by one more 
fitted for advance agent than John would 
ever be, and he would thus move his com. 
pany about so that John should fill this 
rile. 

Mr. Creighton was pleased with John’s 
appearance ; said he would make an ex. 
cellent ‘‘ juvenile,’’ andso-forth. Indeed, 
despite the gray locks that had come in 
his brown hair since the fever, John had 
worn his face smooth shaven, and looked 
very young. 

In the life that followed, the free and 
easy intercourse of a company of kindly 
hearted Bohemians John found the rest 
for his tired nervous system that was 
needed. With the exception of Creigh- 
ton himself John did not find the men of 
the company companionable. Besides, 
Creighton was a scholar and a gentleman, 
and he sought John’s companionship, and 
it gave John a rare thrill to hear him 
occasionally refer to Mrs. Marchant, but 
he carefully guarded his expression at 
such times, and Creighton did not dream 
that the young man knew his friends in 
Avon. 

Among others in the company was a 
Mrs. Moran and her davghter, Nina, of 
whom John saw more or less, since John’s 
small réles were played with Nina, and 
also because they were the most refined 
women in the small company. Nina was 
only eighteen, a pretty little slip of a girl, 
who seemed like a child to John. He 
grew fond of her, as he saw her day by 
day, and she grew to expect him to care 
for her on their short journeys, or those 
trying periods of one night stands, when 
late and early hours left the entire com- 
pany in a bad humor at the end of the 
week. 

Creighton's family were in -New York, 
and he was not in the habit of observing 
much that transpired in his company, 
albeit he was very stringent about certain 
matters, and took an especial interest in 
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little Nina and her mother. He was 
rather pleased to see John taking care of 
“the child’ as he called her. 

One day John went into the hotel occu- 
pied during a week’s stay in Milwaukee, 
to take to Mrs. Moran some little articles 
she had commissioned him to purchase. 
He had grown accustomed to making 
himself very useful to her, and she, in 
turn, had quite given her motherly heart 
up to the sad eyes and handsome face of 
the young man. She was a large- hearted 
woman who had bravely combated ill- 
fortune and non respect from the world 
and friends. 

He found them out, but with the usual 
informality long practiced between them, 
he got the maid to unlock their room, and 
prepared to await their coming. He had 
been restlessly unhappy all day. Some 
little strains of music, the p:rfume of 
flowers worn by Nina on the stage the 
night before, had set in motion a thousand 
memories for him. He had dreamed of 
his wife all night, and was haunted by 
thoughts of her. 

As he paced about the room suddenly 
his eyes caught sight of a paper on the 
table. It had been wrapped about some- 
thing, was an old issue, but it was the 
Brompton Courier. His heart leaped as 
he saw it; ina moment he held it eagerly. 
Yes, it was an old issue, of August, 1883, 
last year. Still—still—it meant news— 
news—from home ! 

He was surprised to find how his hands 
shook as he turned it over. He sank into 
achair still holding it, and eagerly scan- 
ning its pages. He had not fathomed the 
fervor of his longing for one word from 
Brentwood, a little sign that there still 
remained the dear, old home. 

Suddenly he caught his breath in a hard, 
dry sob, and, as if shot, his head dropped 
down on the paper, his hands clasped 
above his head. Oh! the cruel misery of 
those moments after reading the cold 
words that showed him how much hope 
and love still lived in his heart. ‘Abso- 
lute dvorce from her husband!” All 
over, then; no hope had ever had the 
right to grow in hisheart. She had never 
swerved from her intentions. She had be- 
lieved all the hard story of his dishonor, 
and he was abandoned forever. How had 
he ever dared hope for anything else ? 


The. door opened, and Nina entered 
alone. She came in gaily. 

‘¢Oh! you dear Welford,’ she cried, 
for they had never held to formalities, ‘1 
am so sorry we have kept you. Mamma 
sent me—why, what has happened ?”’ 

Pausing, and then coming to the table: 

‘¢ Welford, are you—ill? You—you— 
have had bad news?”’ 

‘«< Yes,”’ without moving or looking up ; 
‘¢T’ve had bad news; do not speak to me 
for a moment, Nina.’’ 

‘‘T am so sorry,’’ she said, gently, and 
drew off her glove, glancing anxiously 
towards him as she moved about the room. 
Then she tossed her hat aside, and came 
up to him again: 

‘‘ Welford, dear, is any one—dead ?”’ 

‘¢My God! I wish I could die,” he 
cried, with sudden vehemence, crushing 
the paper in his hands, and with a face so 
pale and miserable it smote the tender 
heart of Nina. 

She knelt suddenly beside him. Before 
he realized her intention her arms were 
about his neck, her sweet face pressed 
against his cheek. 

‘‘Don’t say that,” she said, softly. 
‘“‘Oh! don’t say that. Ilove youso ; I love 
you so ; I cannot bear to think of death.”’ 

John wasstartled at all the girl revealed 
as her loving, innocent eyes met his. 

Shocked beyond measure, that his emo- 
tion had so betrayed her, he lifted her 
arms from his neck. She saw by his ex- 
pression she had done wrong, and shrank 
a little, then burst into tears and hid her 
face against him. 

‘¢Nina, my child, you must not say 
this tome. You have felt sorry for me. 
I understanc —and I thank you. Do not 
cry, my dear, my poor, little girl.’’ 

At his tone she looked up, dashing away 
her tears. ‘‘ No, no—it is true. I see 
no harm in saying so. I feel no fear of 
you, just because I love you so. I never 
cared for anybody else as I do for you, 
and I see you often unhappy, and it grieves 
me, and I know it comforts you to hear 
me say ‘I love you.’”’ 

‘Nina, Nina. how can I make you 
understand! Will you listen to me?”’ 
Assuming a sternness he little felt. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ she said, yielding at once. 

‘¢ It is not modest, or like you, to tell 
me this, and I think when I tell you it 
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gives me great pain to hear you speak 
thus, you will understand me. I have 
thought of you as of a little child. 1am 
old in the world’s measure of age, old 
enough to feel more as a father would feel 
toward you. I do love you sincerely, 
dear, little girl; but not—not with any 
of the love you would want from me. 
Come here, Nina, and know my secret. 
Bear it with me, if you must, and you 
will understand. Read,’’ he pointed to 
the paragraph quoted already, and she 
read it through. 

‘*Who—what does it mean?’’ she 
asked, trying to steady her quivering lips. 

‘¢My name, Nina, is not Brant. It is 
John Welfcrd Brently,’? he returned, 
sadly. 

She turned on him great, startled, 
woful eyes, and read her own despair in 
his sad, steady gaze. 

Mrs. Moran entered a few moments 
later, John was standing by the window, 
and Nina, with a downcast face, was 
smoothing her gloves. Mrs. Moran saw 


something had occurred, but she kept a 
wise silence, which John was forced to 


break later. He saw with dismay that 
Nina had given him her love, and that 
his presence was torture to the little maid- 
en’s life. She tried to be brave. She 
gave him only the silent adoration of her 
innocent first love, but he saw it in her 
eyes, in her voice, and wondered that 
her mother could be so blind. 

Finally, he decided he must leave the 
company, and then he spoke to Mrs. 
Moran. She was full of grief for her 
child, but found it in her great nature to 
feel also for him. He told her his story 
frankly, sparing himself nothing. He 
asked her to tell Nina the story of his 
dishonor. He thought if she saw him in 
a different light, she would recover 
quickly. But Mrs. Moran refused to do 
this. ‘*‘ Youare not unworthy,”’ she said, 
steadily. ‘*I love you myself, and I do 
not believe in your dishonor. You have 
never said you did the thing of which 
you stand accused, and I do not believe 
you did it. Nina is young. She is 
impetuous. She can live it down, and 
better from a love as innocent as hers 
than by mingling the cure with the worm- 
wood of the world, leave its trace on her 
judgment of men hereafter. My dear 


boy, I’ve lived longer than you have. 
What Rosalind says applies as well to 
women as men: ‘ Men have died from 
time to time and worms have eaten them, 
but not for love.’ I do not blame you, 
These things will happen.”’ 

And with this slender comfort, John 
once more faced the world, glad to carry 
from this experience only the memory of 
that bright, girlish love he felt wasted 
upon him, and the little note she had 
written blotted with tears that touched 
him sadly: 

«Good-bye, it ran, in a hurried scrawl; 
‘mamma says we must not say it. I shall al- 
ways love you. I read somewhere once, and it 
comforts me now: ‘God bless him; no man is 
any the worse off fora woman loving him.’ 

‘“‘ Your little 
“© NINA.” 


John read the pitiful words until he 
knew them by heart; then he destroyed 
the original. To him, her love seemed 
something very beautiful and sacred. He 
thought of it with reverence, and wished 
to keep no record that she might remem- 
ber and regret in after years. 

He returned to Minneapolis, and his 
friend, the physician, helped him to the 
position, with Blake & Burns, in Chica- 
go. Now, that had fallen through, and 
he was walking toward his lodgings, with 
a heavy heart, wondering if fate had any 
mcre bitter experiences in store for him. 

As he crossed the corner of Wabash 
and Adams streets, where the rush of 
cable cars, vehicles, and humanity is 
greatest, he became conscious that a block 
had taken place, and people were waiting, 
jammed in between vehicles and tracks, for 
the trouble to be unraveled by two sturdy 
policemen. Seeing a small lad about to 
assert his independence by boldly dash- 
ing into danger, John reached for his 
shoulder, saying : 

‘«Stop! You cannot go there.’’ 

As he spoke, he looked up, quickty, to- 
ward a carriage, the horses of which were 
plunging wildly, only held back from 
striking the lad, by the determined hand 
of the coachman. And as he glanced up 
he looked into the carriage, and saw his 
mother. She was looking at him, and he 
saw the quick recognition in the glance, 
and saw her lean back and grow pale even 
to her beautiful lips. But she looked at 
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him squarely, as she would at a stranger, 
and made no sign. For full three min- 
utes, mother and son gazed at one an- 
other ; surprise, pleading, love, anxiety 
in his eyes—repellant, fear and horror in 
hers ; then the block in the crossing was 
raised, cable cars and vehicles rushed on ; 
the boy shook off John’s grasp and 
darted away, and the busy world had not 
read the tragedy transpiring under the 
bread light of day. 

John went his way like a blind man. 
He followed the sounds of the street ; felt 
the pavement beneath him, but, for a time, 
he only saw his mother’s face, and knew 
she had denied him for the second time. 

He thought he had suffered all he could 
in the hour he felt Rena had utterly aban- 
doned him ; now he knew that the love of 
his mother had not died when he found 
he must shield her dishonor. He had ex- 
cused and sought to palliate the act. He 
thought of her as still fond of him, al- 
though consenting to his sacrifice. Now, 
in that glance of fear, he saw his presence, 
the thought of his being alive, was a hor- 
ror to her. She feared he still might 
speak and expose her. 

‘‘ Better dead,’’ he muttered to him- 
self; ‘‘ better dead than to live to know 
this, Why not? What have J to live 
for? Iam so weary I can hardly believe 
Iam not old. I shall be out of the way 
ifI die. It would be only one less, and 
no one will care.”’ 

He went on to his lodging, but told the 
small maid he desired no supper. 

‘Miss Smith hopes you ain’t sick, 
sir,” said the maid, anxiously. 

‘‘No; Iam very tired. By the way, 
Nancy, give Mrs. Smith ¢his envelope, 
from me, please.’’ As he spoke he 
handed her what money he owed his 
landlady. Going to his room he was 
greeted with ecstacy by a small wiry 
mongrel terrier. John could never live 
without a dog. This one he had picked 
up on the streets of Minneapolis and kept 
with him ever since. 

To-night he brushed the dog aside and 
threw himself face-downward on the bed. 

‘* Gimp’ watched his master anxiously, 


but discreetly sat at adistance, occasionally . 


Tapping histail on the floor as if to attract 
attention. Once he got up and timidly 
licked John’s face, but he was pushed aside. 
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It -was nine o’clock before John stirred, 
and a broad belt of moonlight lay across 
the little hall bed-room. He rose, and 
went to the table and took from the 
drawer something that glittered in the 
moonlight. He held it to the light and 
examined it attentively, then felt in the 
drawer and carefully loaded the revolver. 

Thrusting it in his pocket he looked 
drearily about the room again. He was 
going to do a cowardly thing and he 
knew it. It required no throbbing con- 
science to tell him that. He drew from 
his pocket s2veral cards and letters, and, 
lighting a candle, destroyed them. Then 
he carefully drew, from about his neck a 
little locket and tore out the picture and 
burned it. With lips firmly set he 
watched the flakes crumble away. Then 
he extinguished the candle. Gimp 
whined a little and crawled to his feet. 
He bent down and caressed the dog. 

‘« Good-bye, old fellow,”’ he said gent- 
ly, ‘‘ we have been good friends.” 

Then he went out and closed the door. 
Gimp threw back his head and howled. 
It was the last sound John heard as he 
closed the outside door and went out into 
the cold white moonlight, grasping the 
revolver in his pocket. 


XVI. 


«““What’s mine is yours, and what is yours is 
mine.” — Shakespeare. 


John walked quietly along the street, 
taking in the beauty of the night calmly. 
His plan was very clearly defined. He 


must walk across toward the Jake. There 
would be four squares before he came 
out on the railroad that ran close to the 
restless water. Once on the pier, it 
would be easy, with his grasp on the shin- 
ing weapon in his pocket, to fall forward 
into the dark water, when he had pulled 
the trigger. He had left no record be- 
hind him. He would be wiped out of 
the lives of those whom he had injured, 
or who found his existence an annoy- 
ance. , 

He had to cross Michigan avenue, and 
as he did so, he passed one of the many 
churches, when suddenly he paused, 
standing in the bright moonlight, and 
lifted his face up from the down-cast po- 
sition it had held in walking. Hark! 
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they were singing a hymn, and as he 
stood listening, he knew the old tune as 
one he had sung himself many times in 
the little church of St. Andrews, at Avon. 
And then he remembered the last time he 
had heard it—the old housekeeper at 
Brentwood singing softly: 


“IT need Thee every day and hour, 
No hope but in Thee lies ; 
Oh, tear my thoughts from things of earth 
And waft them to the skies.’ 


Ah! he had forgotten—forgotten—he 
had wandered from the simple faith of 
boyhood ; life had used him hardly; 
those whom he loved had turned from 
him in his hour of trial. Had he de- 
served all this? Still, was not God in 
Heaven his witness that he had been in- 
nocent of a great deal of the blame he 
had borne in silence? And was not the 
God of that still, calm night a wiser, 
kinder refuge, than anything that earth 
had to offer him ? 

In the dull, feeble struggle of his better 
nature against the act he was about to 
commit, he reasoned thus, and mur- 
mured : 

‘“‘Giveth His beloved sleep. Yes— 
yes—it is b°st—best to sleep.’’ 

Then, as he stood thus, he went care- 
fally over the words of the general con- 
fession, weighing each word carefully 
until he came to those that referred to 
hereafter, leading a ‘‘ Godly, righteous 
and sober life.’’ 

He pauzed, and smiled grimly. That 
was all over now for him, yet—hark ! 
again the voices from the church were 
singing : 


« T need Thee every day and hour; 
Oh! let my tired soul lie 
Close at Thy feet, in humble peace, 
When hour of death is nigh !” 


He put his hand up to his face then, 


and found there were tears there. His 
heart had followed the well known words, 
while his ears only heard the rise and fall 
of voice and organ. 

‘*God help me!’’ he murmured, and 
walked on. 

As he stood there hesitating and listen- 
ing, a man had passed him twice, un- 
noticed. Now, for the third time he 
came back, and, in a hearty voice, 
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accosted John, ringing on his ears like 
another echo of the past, and startling 
him more than the sweet old hymn. 

‘‘John Brently—as I am a living sin- 
ner! I thought I was not mistaken.” 

John whirled about like one struck a 
sudden blow, to find his shoulder caught 
firmly, while a good natured, ugly visage 
confronted him merrily. 

‘“Why, don’t you know me, man? 
You look at me as if I was a ghost; and, 
come to look close at you, you look a 
little like one yourself, but it may be this 
beastly moonlight. Joe Sumis— old 
Joe, of Harvard. Don’t you remember 
me?’’ 

‘«Sumis? Why, Joe—yes, of course, 
I know you, but—but—I did not know 
you lived here.’’ 

‘¢Don’t. I’m here on business, and 
have been up to Thirty-first street to see 
a man. Where are you going? Why, 
this is prime. You are a sight for weak- 
ened optics. Come with me.” 

‘Where are you stopping ?”’ 

“¢Oh! I’ve got a room over here; not 
particularly fine, but comfortable. I only 
expect to be here about a week, but hotels 
were too high for me. I’ve got a cozy 
room ; big enough for Nell and me—” 

‘©You are married? Joe, I can’t go 
with you to-night. I’m not fit company 
for any one, and I cannot see a woman 
to-night—not to night.” 

“‘ Hey day! old man, what has struck 
you? Nell is nota woman. Yes, I am 
married ; too much, by half, but I do not 
know just at present where my better half 
is. You knowI always was a hard nut, 
Jack, and then somehow—I did not make 
a good selection in wives. It is a lottery. 
But you must come with me. _ I am not 
content to let you out of my sight.”’ 

Talking thus, and retaining his grip on 
John’s arm. his companion marched him 
through the streets. During his rattle of 
small talk he glanced constantly at John, 
and his keen, shrewed glance was full of 
discernment. 

He paused finally before a door open- 
ing onashort flight of stairs leading to 
some rooms over a grocery, on one of the 
side streets. 

They came into a clean, neatly furn- 
ished room, containing a bed, table and 
two or three chairs. The gas was turned 
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low, and as Sumis turned it on full, he 
said, nodding toward the sofa and speak- 
ing softly : 

“That is Nell. 
bless her.’’ 

John turned to see on the hard carpet 
sofa, amid a soft, warm wrap of a delicate 
pink tint, a child of six or eight years. 
Her yellow hair was tossed over the pil- 
low, her dewy lips parted, her cheeks, 
albeit they were thin, flushed now with the 
tintof arose. One frail little arm and 
hand was thrown over her head restlessly, 
the slender fingers curling into the little 
pink palm. John drew a quick breath of 
surprise. 

‘Yours ?’’ he said, almost in a whisper. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Sumis, his face wonder- 
fully softened as he gazed at the child. 
“Thank the Lord the mother did not 
want her when she went away. She was 
only an incumbrance. She only walks 
with these,” pointing to a pair of crutches 
by the sofa, ‘* but she is the light of my 
life. All I have to love or live for, the 
sweetest child God ever sent of a false, 
accursed mother. But sit down. How 
inhospitable I am.”’ 

John sat down so he faced the sleeping 
child. His hand relaxed its hold on the 
revolver in his pocket. Death could wait, 
and here at least was one other man whom 
the world had buffeted. His eyes kept 
wandering to Nell, as the father talked, 
an¢ presently he brought Sumis back from 
his wandering volubility. 

“How long has she been lame?’ he 
asked, pointing to the little crutches. 

“Since she was three, she has been 
growing so. Was flung down a stairway 
by the woman called her mother,’’ re- 
turned Sumis, then hurried on. ‘‘ You 
know, Jack, I never was a steady chap at 
college. It was only my muscle that 
brought me through, but I wasn’t alto- 
gether a bad lot. Mother most broke her 
heart because I would not be a preacher. 
Itried to show her it would have been a 
poor thing to spoil so gocd a scamp to 
make so poor a parson, but I never could 
succeed. I went off finally with a minstrel 
troupe, and spent two years at that. Then 

came back to mother, and settled down, 
and after a year or two married. Fortu- 
Mately mother only lived a short time 
ater it. Everything went wrong with 
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She is sound asleep, 
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me. You can guess the story. I shall 
not tell you more than you can see here. 
Now, I am here on a rather peculiar 
errand. I am making up aconcert com- 
pany to serve as an advertisement for a 
famous oil. You used to sing, Jack, in 
the old Glee Club days. Don’t you want 
a first class engagement as first bass ?’’ 

Sumis had talked on rapidly, all the 
more persistently, that he saw John was 
growing restless. Now John arose. 

‘*You are more fortunate than I am, 
Joe,”’ he said, as hardly hearing Sumis’ 
question. ‘* You have something to live 
for. May I kiss the child ?”’ 

Sumis nodded ; then, as John bent and 
just touched his lips to the child’s little 
hand, Sumis stepped in front of the door. 

John li'ted his face from his gentle con- 
tact with the little hand, to find Sumis 
looking at him, with the same softened ex- 
pression he had had in gazing at his child. 

‘Jack, don’t go,”’ he said. 

‘<7 must.”’ 

‘*T want that revolver that is in your 
pocket,’’ said Sumis, steadily. 

‘¢ Why, how did you know?” 

‘*T_I felt it bang against my side as 
we walked. I know the size and shape of 
a conscience like that. I’ve seen other 
men look as you do tonight. There is 
not much on your conscience, or you 
would not calmly face death, as you have 
done; and, if there is only your own 
trouble to bear, you are not a coward, to 
shirk life because it goes hard with you. 
Give me the revolver, Jack!’’ 

For a moment the friends looked into 
one another’s faces, steadily. Then John 
laid the pistol on the table between them. 
He threw himself into a chair, and buried 
his face in his hands. His whole form 
shook with hard, tearless sobs, 

Joe Sumis stepped softly across the room, 
and turned out thegas. Then, in the dark- 
ness, he sat quie!ly down, and waited. 
His love and friendship had won the bat- 
tle; he knew John was beyond danger, 
but the reaction would be tremendous. 
It made him shudder to realize it; yet he 
waited, full of hope. Certainly, Joe 
Sumis, to use his own expression, was not 
altogether a ‘‘ bad lot.”’ 

When John found his way back to his , 
lodgings that night, it was in a chastened 
spirit, that humbly acknowledged how 
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neatly he had added a final and irrepar- 
able error to his already painful cata- 
logue. 

Gimp, greeting him with great joy, did 
more to restore his normal mood than any- 
thing else. He let the little dog lick his 
face unrebuked, and, when he finally fell 
asleep, it was with the wiry, affectionate 
litile animal close against him, still whin- 
ing a little with a joyous sound, as he 
licked his hand or nestled closer to the be- 
loved master. 

It was as if the dog knew, J hn said to 
himself, and did all this to show how sadly 
he would have mourned him. 

The following day he gave up his room, 
and moved his few belongings to Simus’ 
lodgings, Gimp accompanying him and 
superintending all the changes with grave 
approval. 

Gimp.and Nellie were friends in a few 
moments, and Joe surveyed his increasing 
family cares with great satisfaction. 

‘*You know, Jack, I never was your 
kind as to blood or family and all that, 
and I do not want to presume, but my 
bread is your bread, while it lasts—I do 
well to add that. Seems to me you hada 
snug little fortune, eh?”’ 

‘‘Ran through it,’’ said John briefly. 

** Married?” 

‘* Divorced.” 

‘¢Oh! well, that’s enough. Don’t ex- 
plain; it doesn’t help matters a mite. 
You are here and I am here, and there's 
Nell and Gimp to look after. Now let us 
live tothat end. Now I amoff tolook up 
Colwell and his brother, and I depend on 
you, Jack, for second bass, mind!” 


“XVIII. 


«T held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

— Tennyson, 

So strangely enough, John Breotly 
found himself once more accepting life, 
and entering into the curious enterprise 
Joe Sumis had in hand. 

For days Joe treated him zs if he was 
made of some finer clay than himself, and 
to John’s sensitive condition, Joe’s gen- 

, tleness was a balm he sorely needed. 
Nellie, too, with her quaint old ways, 
and her dextrous use of the little crutches 
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lified into another world, and found after 
all, life had not lost its savor. Nell soon 
grew to understand how welcome she was 
to those stronger arms than her father’s, 
and she would nestle close to John, and 
beg for a story, or put her thin little 
hands on his forehead and rub away any 
wrinkle she did not like to see there. 

‘¢ They make you look old—and you're 
not so old as father.’’ 

‘* Not in years,’”’ said John, alittle ab- 
sently. 

‘‘Nor in experience, I trust,’”’ chimed 
in Sumis cheerfully; ‘‘ by the way, Jack, 
what is the object in being so shaven and 
shorn? It makes you look like a boy, save 
for your few gray locks.”’ 

‘I shall no longer be shaven and 
shorn,’’ he returned, quietly. 

‘‘ Well, it’s much nicer to kiss, than to 
be like father,’’ proclaimed Nell, wisely. 

‘¢ You little witch, and traitor, too. I 
believe you are ready now to desert father 
for your—your Uncle John.” 

‘*«No—but may I call you that?” 
asked Nell, turning appealing eyes to 
John, who had flushed a little. 

‘*] would rather you said just Jack or 
John, Nell. And please remember, Joe, 
my name is Brant.”’ 

“Oh!” 

‘¢T must insist upon this.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly ; John Brant—Brant—how 
the deuce am I ever to get used to it! 
However, it shall be as you wish. Now 
listen to our plan for the summer, and our 
itinerancy.’’ 

Thereupon, Sumis launched out into de- 
tails of his enterprise. 

He had organized a quartette of good 
male voices to travel with him, advertis- 
ing a famous Wentworth oil ointment. 
His scheme was to travel through all the 
small towns in certain States, and give a 
free open-air concert. During an inter- 
mission in the concert, while the villagers 
were about their torch-lighted wagon in 
throngs, Joe himself gave a lecture on the 
virtues of the oil, and sold bottles of it if 
he could. Then the concert continued 
until the programme was finished. 

He had secured the Colwell brothers 
from Haverly’s minstrels, for first and 
second tenors, and he and John were to 
supply the bass. 


was a great diversion to him. He felt . 
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He had followed this business the pre- 
ceding season in the West, and found Nell 
derived untold benefit from the long 
drives in the open country. They had 
their own team provided by the Went- 
worth Oil Company, and Joe was paid a 
salary sufficient to warrant his getting a 
good quartette of voices. 

“IT never heard of anything so absurd 
in my life,’’ said John, when he fully un- 
derstood it. 

“Absurd or not, my boy, it pays, and 
you wiil just come with me now and con- 
sult the Colwell boys on programmes.’”’ 

‘But, Joe, I haven’t sung since—well 
—I do not know when.”’ 

«Nonsense! You were singing to Nell 
last night. I heard you, and a lot of non- 
sense it was, too, but a mighty sweet tune. 
What was it?’’ 

“Oh! that lullaby. 
as the hills.” 

“ Well, it goes down on the programme, 
sure pop.” 

“Oh, Isay—Joe, now don’t do that. It 
is—I couldn’t sing that to anybody but 
Nell, old man,” coaxingly. 


It—it’s—as old 


“Oh! so! you are going to keep the 


‘little blue pigeon’ for her. All right ; 
but you can sing, and sing you must.”’ 

So John meekly assented, and found 
in rehearsing more enjoyment than he 
dreamed possible. 

And in the months to come every day 
seemed to teach him more than ‘he had 
ever been taught in the months of his 
former struggle. 

The days were long, and sometimes the 
drives were tiresome before they would 
reach their lodgings in some small town 
and prepare for the evening concert. 
But throughout the season, mid discom- 
fort, good luck or bad, the equal happy-go- 
lucky temperament of Sumis never flagged, 
the Colwell brothers never failed in good 
humor, and little Nell’s patient loving 
spirit was without measure. As they 
drove through the pleasant summer land, 
and John felt himself with the company, 
but hardly of them, for he knew it was 
not by any higher conception of life that 

was made to feel the difference be- 
tween himself and his companions, and 
yet he felt it often, and with a shame- 
faced loneliness that only found comfort 
i the little child. At such times Sumis 


often heard Nell ask for, and John sing- 
ing: 
« Sleep little pigeon with folded wing, 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes,” 


It was the lullaby John only sang for 
Nell, and Sumis fathomed instinctively 
that it held for him some memory. In 
fact, it was the only memory of Rena 
John dared dwell upon that summer. 
She, too, had seemed like a pretty child 
when she used to hum those words so re- 
peatedly. 

One day they came to a town just about 
noon, where Sumis, to the surprise of the 
rest, said he intended to stay for the 
evening. ney had started in the East 
for their route in July, and now in Sep- 
tember were bringing to a close in the 
small towns of Vermont. John had 
noted quietly that the town of Bradford 
was not on the list, since it was somewhat 
out of the route, therefore he felt some 
dismay when Sumis announced his inten- 
tion of staying there over night. 

To protest would be to give his reason, 
and John wished to give none. Between 
himself and his friend there had been 
trust without confidence. Besides, he 
reasoned, he had encountered no one so 
far, even in the Massachusetts towns he 
had journeyed through. He might even be 
so near Rena as that and she not know it. 
Besides it was three years since that notice 
he had read in the Courier, and for all he 
knew she might have given up her resi- 
dence in Bradford when she got her 
divorce. 

As they drew near, however, and Simus 
announced his intention, John grew very 
silent, and even Nell’s hand pushed into 
his sympathetically, failed to rouse him. 
The child had grown to divine his moods. 
He could never deceive her. 

‘‘ What is it, little Pigeon?”’ heasked, 
finally, when she touched her lips to his 
hand, appealingly. 

‘¢You are very tired; but why don’t 
you like this place ?”’ 

‘Oh, I do—dear—I am—just cross,” 
he replied. 

‘‘ Let us ask father not to stop?’’ she 
said. eagerly. 

«¢ No—no—he knows his business, We 
must not inter/ere,’’ said John. 

Nevertheless, when they got to the hotel 
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in the centre of the town, and he found :t 
directly opposite the Dale homestead, he 
was nervous and restless. 

‘« Tell your father, Nell, that I want no 
dinner.’’ he said to the child. ‘1 shall 
take Gimp for arun to the meadow. I 
may stay cut until time for the concert.’’ 

‘*But ycu will just get more tired, 
John,”’ said Nell, plaintively. 

**No; I'll work off my bad humor. 
I’m savage to cay, Pigeon, and must tame 
the brute in me. That is a gocd child, 
* tell fatter what I say.’’ 

Aid drawing his hat over his eyes, he 
set off, tcllowed by Gimp. 

He waidered down the road to the 
river. 

It was hardly two o’clock, and he had 
a long afternoon of lonely reflection be- 
fore hm. Establishing himself in acom- 
fortable, shady nook in a little slope of 
one of the meadows, he began to regret 
that he had not brought Neil with him, 
when Gimp came trotting to him evi- 
dently in much agitation. He was wig- 
gling and giving short, suppressed barks 
that denoted a ‘‘ find’’ of some descrip- 
tion. 

Jobn lazily sat up, and then reluctantly 
followed the dog, as Gimp ran at once 
down the glade of the meadow toward the 
river. Then John gave a sudden excla- 
mation, a d broke into a run. 

Oa the bank of the river, toddling 
along with fearless feet, arms full of short- 
stemmed pink clovers, was a wee child. 
A vig: rous, sturdy little maid of, perhaps, 
three yeas, her white frock torn and 
dirty, her little pink hat hanging by its 
strings about her neck. She was so near 
the edge of the bank, that John was 
appalled at the thought that Gimp’s 
advance might startle her into falling 
into the water. 

-He called Gimp, but too late. The 
deg ran eagerly toward the child. John 
held his breath in fear. But the little 
creature laughed merrily at Gimp’s friend- 
ly capers, and clapped her hands, to 
Gimp’s delight. 

Juhn smiled to see the fearless little 
thing shake her flowers at the dog. Then 


he bethought him, no parent would will- 
ingly trust such a babe alone thus. No 
one wes in sight, so he advanced upon 
Miss Baby, saying ccaxingly: 





‘«Where is baby going? Won't you 
come with me?”’ 

She turned her face toward him then, 
and John saw a mass of tangled golden 
curls, tinged to red, framing a flower- 
tinted face, where the eyes startled one 
by being brown, almost to black. Her 
rosy lips were smiling, and she answered 
John prompily: 

‘«T se not baby; i’se itter girl.’”’ 

‘¢ Yes, but you are too far from home, 
Where is mamma ?’”’ 

‘« Over there,’’ pointing vaguely. ‘*I’se 
doin’ to dit pretty f’owers.”’ 

‘¢ What is your name ?”’ 

‘*)’se Dale Wently,’’ very unintelligi- 
bly replied this small atom, with much 
importance. 

John did not understand her in the 
least, and stood puzzled what to do next. 
He could not leave her there, and to take 
her back—however, that was all there 
was to do about it. 

“« Dood-by,’’ said the baby, suavely dis- 
missing him, and trotting on. 

‘- Well, of all cool young women!” 
quoth John, much amused. ‘‘No, my small 
adventuress, I’m going to take you home. 
Don’t you want to ride my shoulder?” 

‘*No!”’ said Miss Baby, with a tre- 
mendous frown. 

‘It is very pleasant up here. I'll take 
you a long ways,”’ said John enticingly. 

‘©No, I won’t!’’ cried the child, and 
started to run. 

John’s strong hand caught her firmly, 
and a short, but brisk, struggle ensued, 
the child finally awed to silence by John’s 
quick, stern command. He had no idea 
of carrying a screaming child through 
the streets of Bradford. But before they 
regained the town the child had cleared 
up, and was sticking clovers in his hat 
and chatting merrily, calling Gimp as if 
she had always known him. 

‘‘Know the child? of course,” cried 
the landlord at the hotel, when John 
appeared, ‘‘half the town’s cut now 
lookin’ fur her. Her maw is about de- 
mented. Take her right across to the 
house, sir. That is it yonder. There's 
her maw now; I can see her watchin’. 
Take her up that walk of laylock bushes, 
an’ you'll get there.’’ 

In a moment John was walking up the 
avenue of lilac bushes, in the garden of 
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the Dale homestead. Dazed, not real- 
izing what he was doing, he heard the 
child cry: ‘‘Mamma! mamma!’’ Knew 
that some one snatched the child from 
him, with reproach and joy mingled 
with her caresses; and then that she 
turned to thank him—and he saw his 
wife. 

They gazed at one another mutely; 
then she said, in a whisper: 

‘‘ John—John—you ?” and she stopped, 
breathless, gathering the now frightened 
child to her bosom. 

‘‘Yes. I never meant to trouble you— 
but I did not know—I never knew— 
Rena,’’ with sudden fierceness, ‘‘the 
child is mine! I found her, to-day, by 
the river—and—and—oh, God! can’t 
you see how hard it is? I have never 
ceased to love you. If I am unworthy to 
touch her, I still am her father, and you 
cannot be so cruel—”’ 

But she pushed the child from her, 
and, springing forward, laid both hands 
upon his arm, interrupting him. 

“‘John—oh, John !—I never thought 
you unworthy! Oh, I have longed for 
you, and sought you so long! My poor 
love! how you have suffered !”’ 

For a moment all things wavered before 
John Brently’s sight. He saw but dimly 
the loving eyes of his wife, full of pas- 
sionate appeal and longing; then he 
knew his arms were about her, her last 
words falling like a caress, as she pressed 
her face to his. 

They were recalled to themselves by 
baby Rose, who, unable to gain attention, 
flew into a tiny rage, and beat her father 
vigorously with her little pink bonnet. 

“Oh, Rose, my darling! it is your 
dear papa. No, no! baby loves papa! 
She has seen your picture ever since she 
has been old enough to understand,” said 
Rena, restraining the child, anxiously, as 
with lips that smiled at the childish 
frown, but eyes swimming in tears, they 
both gazed at the little one. 

““He’s tross,’’ pouted baby; ‘‘he 
naughty, tross, down by the pitty water.”’ 

This made them both laugh, and John 
tossed the child to his shoulder as he said : 

‘She was preparing to scream all the 
way home, and I was fearful of arrest for 
kidnapping. Had I known I held my 
own—’’ he added, suggestively. 
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‘¢ Howcame you there? Oh, [have been 
wild with terror for half an hour. I could 
not believe she would run away so far.”’ 

And then the explanation followed, and 
the sunny hours of the afternoon sped by 
them in the old garden, while little Rose 
pinched the flowers unrebuked and piled 
them at their feet. Slowly they went over 
the story of the three years, and both 
heard much that surprised them. ‘ 

Rena had to tell of Miss Hinsda'e’s mar- 
riage to Frederic Myddleton, a:d both 
smiled as they realized how small a place 


’ was held by that memory. 


‘And I was praying every night that 
God should keep you,”’ she said, softly, 
‘‘and bring you safely back. I have not 
doubted He would; not since baby came. 
I knew you must understand sometime 
how much I loved you.’’ 

‘¢Why don’t ’ou tiss me?” inquired 
Baby Rose, plaintively, pausing at last 
before them, her mouth stained with a 
flower she had crushed against it, and her 
eyes very aggrieved. 

‘¢ What an exacting little woman it is,” 
cried John, joyously. ‘She has my eyes, 
don’t you think so, Rena? Look up, pet.” 

‘¢ Why, John, it must be late; see where 
the shadows fall.’ 

‘¢ By Jove, I have not thought of the 
time, or Sumis! What will hesay tome? 
I must beoff. I'll be back shortly. Come 
along then, Rose, and ride to the gate.” 

There was no concert of the advertising 
company in Bradford that night. 

When John came to where Sumis and 
Nell sat alone on a wide veranda, running 
across the back of the hotel, Sumis sprang 
to his feet in anticipation. It required 
but one glance into John’s face, to see 
something extraordinary had occurred. 
His head was erect, his eyes shining. He 
wa3 no longer the man who had lett them 
that morning. , 

‘‘ Hello, Jack! What has happened ?”’ 
cried Sumis, and upon the rapid explana- 
tion, his face reflected John’s radiance, 
He was so hearty in his sympathy he had 
finally to retire precipitately, and wipe his 
nose vigorously and wink violently. 

Nell looked a little aggrieved. 

‘¢ You will not love me so well, now,” 
she said. . 

**Oh, yes, I shall. 
better, littlke woman. 


I shall love you 
Why, it was the 
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sight of you that stirred me to a manly 
sense of shame in my foolish despair,” 
looking at Sumis and nodding. ‘‘And 
you are to come over to the homestead 
to-night, Nell, and see my wife,”’ 

The lingering tone in which John said 
those last words made it sound like a 
caress. 

‘* They both have red hair. Isaw her 
this morning,”’ said Nell, still plaintively, 
and then J-hn threw back his head and 
laughed until Nell grew rosy with indig- 
nation and shame. 


‘¢ Don’t, Jack,”’ shecried, ‘* you never’ 


laughed lke that before.” 

‘And you never before showed your- 
self such a little piece of feminine spite. 
Why, Nell, I thought you a quaint little 
angel. But you will only te like other 
women, after all. There, do not get 
vexed. I’m too happy, Nelly sweetheart, 
to want to have you pouting; so cheer 
up, dear, and I will carry you over after 
supper to see Mrs. Brently.” 

Upon this, Nel'ie kissed and made up. 
Be‘ore the evening was over, she had 
qui e forgiven Mrs. Brently’s red hair, 
and John said had forsaken him entirely. 

Mrs. Brently had many plans for these 
folks who had been kind to her husband 
in his darkest hour. One of them con- 
cernirg Nell that made Sumis glow with 
gratitude, although he felt ruefully that a 
course cf treatment for Nell's spinal affec- 
tion, meant separation from his darling. 

That night, as Sumis and Nell departed 
for the hotel, John and Rena walked 
slowly from the gate, where they bade 
them gocd bye, and lingered in the old 
garden. The moon was silvering every 
ovject, and the dewy perfume of the 
flowers came like a subtle incense upon 
the still air. 

‘‘It is hard to realize that is the same 
moon | gazed upontwo monthsago. How 
hard and cold it looked to me then,”’ 
said John. 

‘* J. hn—”’ hesitatingly, ‘‘shall we go 
back to Brentwood? I want to go; I 
want you to live down all that has been 
said—’’ 

‘No, love—no, Rena, dear, I cannot 
go back to Brentwood yet. Perhaps, 
some day I shall, but not just now.’ 

‘* John,” she said, with sudden rap- 
turous fervor, ‘‘ let us go to France! let 












us live our honeymoon again. Perhaps, 

if I can be so good a wife, you will lear 

to forget the unhappiness Brentwood 

brought us both. We can not stay here 

during the winter. Say, dear, you will 
o.”? 

‘*Go! Why, I am ready to go to the 
world’s end and jump into space, if you 
say the word,” hecried ; ‘¢ it is ideal, but, 
ah! Rena, Rena, can I ever blot out of 
your memory the past ?”’ 

‘¢ Hush, dear, we will so live that the 
memory shall be sacred. We have both 
been to blame. We have had so little to 
guide us. Life is so full of perplexities, 
A little wrong, or right, and the threads 
entangle. But, oh! my dearest, He has 
given us grace to say thus with our faces 
pres:ed close to one another, like two 
little children, ‘ We are sorry, and will 
try to live hereafter, as His children, in 
love and in truth.’ ”’ 

‘Amen! ’’ said John, softly. 

It was fully ten years later, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Brently had been living at 
Brentwood eight years, two sons having 
been born there, when one day John came 
to his wife with a strange expression on 
his face. 

‘“My mother died last night,’’ he said, 
briefly. ‘*I have just heard.”’ And 
then he went to the library and shut him- 
self in, and Rena hushed the children, 
and left him mercifully alone. 

Three days later John received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“MR. JOHN BRENTLY, 

«DEAR SiR :—I have been the means of wrong- 
ing you cruelly for years. Your mother left a 
letter explaining the sacrifice of silence made by 
you many years ago, that stole from you my 
affection and respect. This is the only repara- 
tion I can make, but I do it in the humblest spirit, 
that of a heart-broken, old man, May God bless 
the life that has shielded me and mine from dis- 
grace. In utmost sorrow and sincerity. 

« James LEONARD.” 

With compressed lips, John read and 
burned the letter, and never spoke of its 
contents to any one. What had shielded 
the mother in life was her elegy in death, 
the silence of a sorrow too deep for utter- 
ance, yet holding a lesson for John, in 
the despair of the past that would forever 
lend a sacred tenderness to the love of 
wife, children, and home. 


[THE END. ] 
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By the author of “ Two Harvard Tramps,” “A Modern Alden,” etc. 


RS. PERSIS GOOD- 
WIN was a woman 
of many projects ; 
she was a born 
organizer and 
worker. 

To be busy 
and to keep 
others so, was 
her delight. The 
wonder was—as 
her father, cld 
Dr. Hopkins, 
used to say— 

that she ever took time to sleep. 

Fortunately, she had a pleasant dis- 
position, or there would have been no 
comfort near her. All her plans and ac- 
tivities were for good, and that not her 
own. 

She was the village doctor’s only child, 
and after being at the head of her classes 
in school—of all the fun at recess, and of 
all the excursions in vacation—had mar- 
ried the minister’s son, moved to the city, 
and been lost to Hillburg for a dozen 
years, 

At the end of that time she returned, a 
childless widow, and, her mother having 
died several years before, she became her 
father’s housekeeper and consolation. 

By degrees, as her natural cheerfulness 
returned, she became also the feminine 
leader in social and church affairs. 

Her latest enthusiasm was the approach- 
ing County Fair. A new building and 
grounds had just been completed in the 
next town, and she was determined that 
the Hillburg table shou!d surpass all others. 

‘¢ Pumpkins, pies, and pin-cushions are 
an old story,’’ she had declared to her 
father at breakfast ; ‘‘ I am going to have 
something entirely different. I shall not 
tell you, yet; I'm going to feel my way 
and view the landscape o’er this after- 
noon, and you may hear more at tea-time.”’ 

In pursuance of this figurative survey, 
then, she was for once, insensible to the 
broad, beautiful landscape before her. 
Green, wooded hills lapping on blue, far- 


away hills; deep valleys crowded with 
ferns ; stubble fields dotted with stacks of 
withered corn ard beans, and great, golden 
pumpkins; here and there a farmer at 
work, and, over all, the clear, blue sky 
and ardent sunshine of mid-September. 

To save time she left the road and fol- 
lowed a field path that wound among the 
granite ledges and blueberry bushes of a 
pasture, which lay behind both the Stevens 
and Mason hcmesteads. 

‘« Land sakes alive !’’ muttered Hannah 
Stevens, peeping through her pantry 
blinds; ‘‘ef there ain’t the widder Good- 
win comin’ to call, an’ here I am, all in 
a clatter, an’ my head lockin’ like a hor- 
net’s net! It’s jest my luck! Sure’s I 
go topicklin’ or preservin’, somebody has 
tocome! Makin’ for the back door, too. 
‘Thinks it’s more neighborly, I s’pcese! 
I've a good mind to pretend I con’t hear 
her (peeping again). Well, there! ef she 
h’aint gone right alorg by! Makin’ a bee- 
line for Mis’ Mason’s! Civil, ] must say! 
Not even stoppin’ to pass the time o’ day. 
Jest my luck! Well, I guess ] kin stan’ 
it, ef | haven’t had nobody come a nigh 
me all day! Ef she'd ruther visit folks 
that keep help an’ have Brussels carpet in 
their parlor, let her go, an’ welcome. It 
don’t bother me to be slighted, ef she an’ 
me was school girls together, ’fore ever 
Maria Mason come to town.”’ 

Meanwhile, the cheery widow, quite un- 
aware of the agitation she had caused, 
was briskly rushing over the sun-Leated 
turf to Mrs. Mason’s side door. 

Her friend was at home, and after an 
hour of confabulation, Persis came smil- 
ing out at the front gate, in order to make 
her next call on the Widow Ordway. 
She keld a memorandum tablet in her 
hand, and Maria Mason walked to the 
road with her. 

‘‘Andirons and apron from you,”’ read 
Mrs. Goodwin from the tab'et, ‘‘ and you 
think Iam sure of scme nice old China at 
the Faxon’s, and embroidery at the Fales’. 
I’m going hcme to get my horse, and go 
right up there.” 
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‘*T'd go to every house, if I was you,”’ 
said Mrs. Mason. ‘‘ There's no knowin’ 
who’s got cur’is things laid by in chests. 
Sometimes where you'd think ’twas the 
unlikeliest of all; an’ then you know it 
don’t do to slight anybody in Hillbury. 
Feelin’s are dreadful easy hurt, and dread- 
ful hard to smooth down. Be sure an’ 
call at Hannah Stevens goin’ back, for 
she'll ask what your arrand was when she 
comes for her milk to-night.’’ 

Mrs. Mason was of Hillbury only by 
marriage, and was qualifled therefore to 
view its natives from without. 

Mrs. Gcodwin nodded with a compre- 
hending smile, and, when she unfolded 
her plan to her father at tea-time, Han- 
nah Stevens led the list with ‘‘ pewter 
basin, court pla:ter case, and army coat 
of 1812. The bisin is big enough fora 
baby’s bath,” she added ; ‘it belonged 
to Hannah’s grandmother's wedding 
house-furnishing. I mean to have it filled 
with flowers in the middle of the table.” 

«¢ Thought you siid the Faxon lily was 
going in the middle,”’ sait the old doc- 
tor, roguishly, ‘*and your mother’s can- 
dlesticks, too. How muiny middles are 
you going to have?”’ 

‘‘Why, of course; there’s a middle at 
each end, and a middle in the middle,” 
retorted his daughter, lucidly. 
~ ¢*And is Hannah’s basin to be in the 
middle middle ?’’ 

*¢ Yes, of course; forshe’s the touchiest 
and the least well off. I must be sure to 
favor her. She did better by me than I 
expected, too. See what a quaint little 
thing this is,’”’ and she showed a case the 
size of a post-card, made of pale yellow 
paper, decorated on one side with a 
prettily painted wreath of green leaves 
and red berries, enclosing the motto in 
finally shaded old English lettering: 


“ Should knife or pin thy hand or face offend, 
This lutle case its healing help will lend.” 


‘Hannah says there used to be court- 
plaster and gold-bea‘er’s skin in it. I 
had not heard that word in a long time, 
and it carried me back to the days when 
I thought it was really the skin of a gold 
-beater.’’ 

‘¢What was it you said about a uni- 

orm?”’ interrupted her father. 

‘* Why, it’s an cld coat that Hannah’s 


grandfather wore in the war of 1812. He 
was a major and was shot in some skirmish 
on the St. Lawrence, when she was only a 
year old.”’ 

““Yes, yes; I’ve heard my father talk 
abouthim. A handsome, reckless fellow, — 
alwaysin debt and in scrapes, but so gen. 
erous and warm-hearted that everybody 
liked him, and dying as he did, made him 
a hero. Only his good traits were re- 
membered. It was the best thing he could 
have done for himself and his family, poor 
fellow, father used to say. He was as 
strong as a lion, though I believe rather 
an undersized man. Did you bring the 
coat home ?”’ 

‘* Yes, hereit is,’ said Mrs. Goodwin, 
opening the door of a little unused bed- 
room off the parlor, where she had piled 
the heterogeneous collection of the after- 
noon. 

‘*It gs small, isn’t it? I almost believe 
it would fit me,’’ and she held it up against 
herself, and stepped back and forth be- 
fore the glass. 

‘‘Fine cloth and nice lining, too. 
S range what a charm there is in a uni- 
form! I dare say he was quite killing init, 
Just lock at the height of the collar!” 


Here the door opened, and Fidelia put | 


her head into say: 

‘* Man with a horse out here, doctor,— 
says you’re wanted over to Blackie’s mill 
quick ’s you c’n go.” 

the doctor swallowed his last cup of 
tea at a gulp; Mrs. Goodwin dropped 
the dead soldier's coat to help him into 
his heavy gray, and he was out and away 
at once. 

Fortwo minutes Persis Goodwin’sactive 
mind followed him regretfully along the 
sandy road, and then it came back to the 
coat and its dashing owner of long ago. 

‘¢T don’t believe his waist was much 
bigger than mine!”’ she said, musingly, 
holding it up once more. 

‘« I’ve the greatest mind to try it on.” 
She pushed the bedroom door tight, that 
Fidelia might not surprise her, whipped 
off her beaded basque, and in a trice was 
buttoning the coat around her shapely 
figure. 

It was not a bad fit by any means. The 
high gold braided collar was even a little 
too snug round her full throat, but very 
becoming ; and the sleeves were just right. 
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She paced and turned in front of the 
mirror, now blushing and laughing at her 
own act; now thrilled with sudden sol- 
emnity as she remembered how long ago 
stilled were the hands that had once fin- 
gered these buttons, and the brave, gay 
heart that had once throbbed beneath! 
Impulsive tears dimmed her eyes ; a sud- 
den glimpse of that erect gold: laced figure 
in the glass seemed like a ghost reproach- 
ing her heartless vanity. In a flurry, half 
fear, half shame, she tried to take off the 
coat, but her hands trembled—the buttons 


~ were rusty, the collar half choked her, 


before she could loosen it. She was fumb- 
ling somewhat wildly when her fingers 
came upon the unexpected smoothness of 
paper, tucked under one of the gold bands ; 
a bit of stiffening loosened perhaps ?—no ! 
it comes out easily,—a little folded note, 
yellow, almost brown with age, and wheel- 
ing to the light with a gasp of surprise, 
she reads upon it: 


“For my own Love.” 


Now here is romance indeed ! and this 
middle-aged clear-headed widow stands 
gazing at it with all the interest and ex- 
citement of a girl of seventeen. 

It can never have been Hannah’s, for 
she wouldn’t have hidden it in her grand- 
father’s coat, or forgotten it if she had, 
and how could it be his, when he was a 
married man? She remembered old Aunt 
Polly Stevens, and felt sure that even in 
the stress of parting with her handsome 
scapegrace husband, she would not thus 
have addressed him. It looked like a 
man’s writing, too. There can be no 
harm in just glancing at the signature—a 
guilty look into the mirror again shows 
her that ghostly officer watching her, 
and is not that the creak of the kitchen 
door? Fidefia coming to ask about 
breakfast ? In an instant the note is con- 
cealed in her dress pocket, the coat is 
torn off, thrown upon the bed, and she is 
buttoning her basque when the old ser- 
vant comes in. 

“Well, I declare! You did git a lot 
of stuff, didn’t you ? ’’ she remarked, after 
the meals of the morrow had been ap- 
pointed. ‘** Whose blankets be them ?’”’ 
approvingly stroking the clean blue and 
white barred woolen, ‘‘ takes me back a 
hundred years or so,”’ with the sniff and 


snort which was her substitute for a laugh, 
‘¢when I was a little tot of a gal, sleepin’ 
three in a bed with Melindy and Melissy, 
up’n our ol’ garret! Tell you we had to 
cuddle up snug to keep from freezin’ 
some of them nights ; breath useter freeze 
on the sheet; snow siftin’ in thro’ the 
cracks. Miss Ordway’s blankets be they? 
Well, she’s a neat, savin’ woman; clever, 
too, an’ clever an’ savin’ don’t allus go 
together. Got Mis’ Mason’s parlor and- 
irons, ain’t you ? an’ for the massy’s sake 
you ain’t a goin’ to lug in that ol’ warm- 
in’-pan, are you, Persis Hopkins? Now 
that snuffers-tray I c’n understand ; yes, 
an’ them gol’ beads ; there’s some beauty 
tothem! Yes, that’s a neat lookin’ stand, 
too, but what you want of warmin’-pans 
an’ foot-stoves !’’ 

‘¢There’s a cradle coming to-mor- 
row,’’ said Mrs. Goodwin, mischiev- 
ously; but here Fidelia’s keen eyes fell 
upon the coat, and her mistress paused, 
hoping that some memory of it might 
linger in the mind of one whose sixty 
years had all been bounded by Hillbury 
horizons. 

‘¢ Where d’ you git this?” 

‘‘From Hannah Stevens. 
grandfather’s.”’ 

‘‘Humph! Wonder she hadn’t worked 
it into rag mats long ago! Goin’ to 
charge you anythin’ for lendin’ on’t ?”’ 

‘‘Fidelia! Forshame! But did you 
ever hear anything about her grand- 
father ?”’ 

‘Heard he was called ‘ Dare-devil 
Dick,’ that’s all. But they've got him 
pictured out in the history o’ Granite 
county, his life an’ adventers, or the like 
o’ that. Well, I’ve got to set my sponge !’’ 


*Twas her 


‘and with a contemptuous glance at a 


Masonic apron which had come with the 
andirons, she returned to her kitchen, 
and Mrs. Goodwin hastened to blow the 
dust off the bulky volume alluded to, and 
look out ‘¢ Stevens, Richard J.’ 

There was a whole page; but, neither 
his proficiency at school, his popularity, 
gallantry, or early death threw any light 
upon the mysterious billet. He had, at 
the age of twenty-two, married Drusilla 
Ann Rogers, and they had had two chil- 
dren, both under four at the time of his 
death. His portrait was more satisfac- 
tory; akeen hawk-like face, with hair worn 
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long and tossed back. ‘* A face to love, 
but not to trust,’? was Mrs. Goodwin's 
verdict, as she put the book away. She 
sat down by the lamp, took the note from 
her pocket, and read once more: 


‘To my own Love.” 


What harm could there be in opening it ? 
She held it close to the light, but nothing 
showed through. 

The house was utterly still, the curtains 
closely drawn. No one would ever know 
—nobody could, therefore, be harmed— 
everybody concerned was probably dead 
long ago, and, in fact, she could not re- 
sist just a peep; another moment and it 
was unfolded, and with eager eyes she had 
read every word ! 


«‘ We march to-morrow, my dearest, and your 
father still forbids my seeing you. I believe he 
planned this dance, to keep you in to night. 
Dick is going, and will hand you this. Slip down 
to the gate at twelve, for see you I must and will, 
unless you have been threatened into giving up 
your wretched but devoted 

«¢ ROGER.” 


Roger? Dick was only the messenger ? 
And yet it was in his coat! Can it be 
that he forgot to give it to her? ‘That 
she never saw it? Never went to the gate ! 
Never krew how her lover tried to see 
her! Oh, cruel! cruel! And there she 
must have been dancing and trying to be 
agreeable, And all this time poor Roger 
was waiting at the gate, listening, wor- 
dering, going away at last angry, and be- 
lieving her false or cowardly. Oh, who 
could it have been? Shall I ever know? 
I will—I must! Icansurely find out who 
R ger was; but, is anybody alive who 
will remember his love affairs? Perhaps 
I can lead up to them by talking about 
him. Oh, dear! father would say I ought 
never to have read the note, and that one 
sin leads to another. I don’t care; Iam 
not sorry. Those poor things have some- 
body to sympathize with them at last. 
But, what a wret: h Dick was to forget the 
note; and, perhaps, never told Roger. 
It wouldn’t be an easy thing to confess. 
I dare say, he avoided meeting him on 
the march; ard then he was killed in his 
fi'st battle! Roger probably never knew 
that she didn’t get it, and, of course, he 
wouldn’t write to her, and she couldn’t 
write to a man who had seemed to go away 


without caring. Oh, dear! and that note 
that would have explained everything, has 
been hidden here some seventy years or 
more, while they lived their lives out, each 
suspecting the other of faithlessnes, 

Of course, they’re both dead now. Sup- 
posing she was nineteen or twenty then, 
she’d be almost a hundred, and he still 
older. Let me see—1812? She was 
counting on her five fingers, with a ve 
sober face, when she heard her father re- 
turning, and hastily buried the note again 
in her pocket. 

Going over to the book: shelves, the his. 
tory of Granite County standing out from 
the rest, gave her a sudden thought. 
There would, of course, be some mention 
of Roger, for he was a soldier, too. And 
if her father noticed what she was read. 
ing in, she could show him Dick’s por- 
trait. Moreduplicity! But, even as she 
sighed, she was running her finger down 
the index page, in search of Rogers. 

There were three, in all: 

Roger Green, lawyer, State Legisla- 
tor, judge—oh, yes; old ’Squire Green; 
no army episode in his life. Roger Hop- 
kins, her own uncle; she remembered all 
about him, but Roger Browne—her color 
deepened—yes, ‘‘he served gallantly in 
1812, and after peace was declared, 
traveled extensively in the South and 
West, finally establishing himself in busi- 
ness in Baltimore, where he married in 
1825 (not soon consoled, I’m glad of 
that), and died in 1850, leaving a be- 
quest of one thousand dollars to his native 
town, as a nucleus for a public library.” 

Interesting and satisfactory as far as it 
went, but far from contenting Mrs. Good- 
win's curiosity, nor did the cautious, 
roundabout questions which she asked of 
her father throw any light on the person- 
ality of the beloved maid. 

In her rounds next day, it is to be 
feared that she chose such families as had 
aged members with good memories, 
rather than those who might be expected 
to contribute most for her table, and 
although she dazzled the doctor and 
Fidelia on her return with a charming old 
tea-set of pink landscape ware, two oF 
three samplers of amazing elaboration, 4 
christening dress and cap of cobweb deli- 
cacy, an apostle spoon, two ivory minia- 
tures of mincingly pretty women, a flax 
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wheel and a pair of green satin slippers, 
all sewed over with tiny gold spangles and 
with heels as long and hardly larger than 
her thumb, she was inwardly discontented, 
for Roger’s ‘‘own love”’ was still a mystery. 

Most of the third day was given up to a 
severe, nervous headache, but just before 
sunset she felt so much better that she 
accepted her father’s invitation to drive 
with him to Hayford Hill, to see a patient. 

‘The air will do you good, and who 
knows what treasures you may pick upfor 
your old curiosity shop.”’ 

On reaching the little storm-dyed gray 
cottage under two Lombardy poplars, 
they found the paralytic old man alone in 
a severely clean and poor kitchen. 

‘‘She’s gone for the cow,’’ he ex- 
plained ; ‘*she won’t be gone long; ask 
the lady in, won’t ye? into the settin’- 
room there; mebbe she’d like to try our 
organ. It b'longs to our gal that’s to 
work in a shop down country. She’s 
more’n half paid for it a’ready, and we 
take a sight o’ comfort hearin’ her play 
on’t when she’s to home. Do you think 
the lady will ?”’ 

Persis made a despairing gesture. Her 
head still felt like a cracked pitcher, she 
said, and she had counted on a peaceful 
half hour of absolute stirlessness in sight 
of the solemn mountains, while her father 
was inthe house. The wistful eagerness 
of the quavering old voice, repeating, 
“Do you think she will, doctor ? Do you 
think she’d play ‘Naomi’ for me, just 
onc’t?’’ was irresistible, however, and she 
allowed her father to help her out, intro- 
duce her to the old man, and then conduct 
her into the dark and musty smelling best 
room. One corner of it was occupied by 
an old-fashioned pineapple-topped four 
post bedstead, ‘‘ witha feather bed at least 
two feet thick,’’ she reported to Fidelia, 
later, ‘‘ and a patch-work quilt of alter. 
nate pumpkin- yellow and white blocks. I 
wished I could have carried off the whole 
thing!” 

The brand new organ filled the oppo- 
site corner, a table with a Bible and lamp, 
two plain chairs and two cushioned 
rockers, all of black painted wocd, with 
yellow scroll design, and one large and 
two small rag mats, completed the fur- 
nishing. The doctor fastened the door 
wide open with a chair, for both air and 
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light, as neither window could be moved, 
and lifting the green paper shades only 
roused a colony of indignant wasps. 

‘«Never mind! I can play without 
notes,”’ said his daughter, hastily; and 
he left her as she removed a blanket shawl 
which covered the instrument, and sat 
down with a sigh of resignation. Hap- 
pily it was an excellent one, and after a 
little stumbling she succeeded in playing 
Naomi, then Dundee, Boylston, Federal 
Street, Duke Street, and other old 
fashioned hymns which she thought 
would please the invalid. 

As her eyes gradually became accus- 
tomed to the dimness, she discerned two 
framed pictures upon the opposite wall. 
One represented a marble shatt, with the 
words, ‘*Sacred to the memory of the 
illustrious G. Washington,” and a me- 
dallion head of the hero carved upon one 
side, while three female figures in slim 
and gauzy white gowns and very low cut - 
black slippers, held voluminous handker- 
chiefs to their eyes on the left, balanced 
by a weeping youth, a willow and a 
cypress tree on the right. ‘‘I must have 
that,’? murmured Mrs. Goodwin, her 
fingers straying involuntarily into ‘* Amer- 
ica,’’ but she tried in vain to make out 
the design in the second frame. 

Suddenly she became aware of a shrill 
attempt to join in the air she was playing, 
and glancing back saw a lean, sun-burned, 
sallow woman sitting on the door-step, 
fanning herself with her checked gingham 
apron, her face fairly radiant with pleasure, 
Persis played the tune through, then rose. 
Mrs. Easter rose too, exclaiming eagerly, 
‘‘Don’t stop! Don’t stop! John ain’t 
had such a treat I donno’ when, nor I 
neither. I’ve heard of ‘ Angels unawares,’ 
but I never really found one in my own 
settin’-room afore! ’’ she added, grasping 
Mrs. Gocdwin’s hand and drawing her 
back to the organ. 

‘« If ye ain’t tired, dojust play, ‘ While 
Thee I Seek Purtectin’ Power.”’ 

“Brattle Street! Brattle Street!’’ 
called the old man from the kitchen. 

‘© Yes, so ’tis. An’ can’t ye sing it, 
too? I’ve heard ye many’s the Sunday 
in the singin’ seats, an’ ye don’t look 
much older’n ye did then.” 

Soon on the sweet twilight air—on the 
silence of the gaunt, rocky hillside, among 
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the sombre plumed pines and hemlocks— 
floated out the grand words of the old 
hymn, sung by a strange quartette. 

Persis Goodwin's rich, full, contralto 
tones, Mrs. Carter’s cracked, but true 
treble, the doctor's growling bass and a 
fervent, though faltering, piping by the 
oldman. Her choir training had fixed 
all six stanzas in the player’s memory, 
the others knew them, too, and, better 
still, felt their full meaning. 


«« When gladness’wings my favored. hour 
Thy love my thought shall fill,” 


seemed almost cruel, Pers’s thought, with 
those surroundings, but then came 


«: Resigned when storms of sorrow lower, 
My soul shail meet thy will ;” 


and tears filled her eyes, as the last lines 
were given with especial fervor. 


‘My lifted eye without a tear 
The gathering storm shall see ; 
My steadfast heart shall know no fear, 
That heart is stayed on Thee.” 


Ten minutes later the doctor and his 
daughter were driving as quickly down 
the hill as its rocky ledges allowed ; the 
hearty thanks of the Carters still warm- 
ing their hearts, and the two pictures 
wrapped in an old towel and a news- 
paper care‘ully held in Persis’ lap. 

Mrs. Carter had teen proud and happy 
to make some return fur the musical treat. 
The Washington memorial had come 
from ‘*John’s”’ family, but the other 
was a gift to Mrs, Carter from her mother’s 
sister, for whom she was named. It was 
a piece of embroidery a foot square; a 
rose with buds and leaves, exquisitely 
wrought on once white satin, and had evi- 
d:ntly been pink, but was now faded to a 
sad yellowish hwe, thc ugh the leaves still 
held their well shaded, dark green. The 
frame was a handsome one, a heavily 
gilded mculding, with a row of balls in 
relef, giving the effect of a string of 
golden beads s-t in the outer groove. 

On the board of the back was pasted a 
paper with the words, ‘‘ Sophia Cord well, 
her work, 1816 ”’ 

‘« She wa, the youngest of seven sisters,” 
Mrs. Carter had said, ‘‘an’ the only one 
that never got married ; pretty, too, mother 
said, an’ pleasant tempered, but always 


Smart drivin’ women. 
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The rest was all 
Aunt Sophia was 
a good housekeeper, too. She stayed by 
the ol’ folks, and nussed and buried ’em 
both, and then took in a nephew of hern, 
an’ kep’ up the ol’ farm a few years, an’ 
then she died kind of sudden.” 

‘* How old?”’ 

‘« Fifty-five, I b’lieve. ’’ 

‘¢ What year ?’”’ 

‘‘ Well, there, I couldn’t tell ye, but 
*twas a dozen year or so ’fore the war, 
*cause I know her nephew went off and 
got killed in that, and he’d run the farm 
without her for quite a spell, fust.”’ 

Mrs. Goodwin was unusually silent 
during the drive home. Her father 
thought that her exertions had renewed 
her headache, and let her rest. In reality 
she was wondering whether the faded 
rose in her lap belonged to the little yel- 
low note now safely locked in her desk. 

A romantic whim led her to carry the 
embroidery to her own room that night, 
though she left ‘‘G. Washington” with 
Major Dick's coat, the warming: pan, and 
all the rest of the collection down stairs. 

The fair was a great success—fine 
weather, swarms of people, an address 
from the Governor of the State, and Mrs. 
Goodwin's table decidedly the most pop- 
ular in the hall; nothing but the horse 
races attracted so much attention. 

Hilibury held its head high. One lady 
went so far as to call it ‘* Our Art Loan 
Collection,’’ but was promptly crushed by 
an Appleboro woman whoretorted: ‘‘Lor! 
Do you mean your Ol’ folks concert show?” 
But that, of course, was jealousy. 

The Governor spent fifteen minutes in- 
specting it, and the fair committee passed 
a vote of thanks to Mrs. Goodwin; so she 
must have felt amply repaid for all her ex- 
ertions. 

It was quite a responsibility, getting all 
the things safely home again, and she was 
deeply grateful to those ladies who carried 
away their own contributions at the close 
of the last day, but many were, of neces- 
sity left on her hands. 

Tired as she was, she packed most of 
the smaller things in Mrs. Faxon’s cradle 
with her own hands, and superintended 
its transfer to the back of her father’s open 
wagon. One of the last articles was the 
embroidered rose, and, all her wrapping 


sort of mild an’ quiet. 
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paper being exhausted, she hastily swathed 
it in a fleecy white shawl of her own, 
charging Stephen to lay nothing on top, 
while she went back to the exhibition hall 
for her father. 

Manlike, he kept her waiting ten min- 
utes, and then hurried her out at great 
speed, declaring that he hated fairs, and 
was glad that this was over. 

«Oh,soamI,’’she fervently responded ; 
“T never was so tired in my life. I mean 
to go to bed the moment we've had tea, 
and sleep till noon to-morrow.”’ It was 
so unusual for her to admit weariness, that 
the doctor looked at her in distressed sur- 
prise, and marking her pallor and a slight 
shiver, glanced about for some means of 
comfort, and, seeing the shawl behind 
them, made a snatch at it before she knew 
what he was doing—and out flew the poor 
ruse into the road, falling face down upon 
astone which broke its glass into a dozen 
pieces. 

Of course, the good doctor’s mortifica- 
tion and dismay relieved itself by declar- 
ing that Persis had no business to use her 
shawl in that way, and she meekly allowed 
herself to be wrapped in it, with the 
broken picture in her lap, thankful that 
itwas not Aunt Susan Morrill's sugar bowl 
with a black landscape and guilt handles, 
part of a set presented to her grandmother 
byaFrench officer of Revolutionary times. 

She did, indeed, go to her room soon 
after tea, but was not soon asleep, for 
Aunt Sophia’s rose went with her and 
when she had made herself comfortable in 
asoft flannel gown and knitted slippers, 
taken out all her hairpins and let her 
pretty hair fall free upon her shouders, 
she touched a match to the pile of pine 
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cones and birch sticks which Fidelia had 
laid in the open hearth, and sat down upon 
the rug in its restful warmth, to pick out 
the glass and examine the embroidery on 
every side. 

The presence of its gentle creator seem- 
ed strangely near asshe at last laid frame 
and back board aside, and touched the 
little square of satin with reverent fingers. 
How many hours of patient labor tnose 
dainty stitches had filled! How many 
thoughts had gone with them! She fancied 
it exhaled a faint perfume,—but perhaps 
that was only the sent of the pine board 
which had held it inso many years. A 
square of yellowed linen lay over the back 
of the work, lightly stitched at the edges 
to the satin, but the silk was so weakened 
by time, that it gave way in her hands, 
and, like a miracle—there blushed the 
rose in all its original deep cclor! The 
stitches were almost as evenly finished as 
in front; but it was neither the unfaded 
color, nor the needlewcman'’s skill, which 
made Persis utter that suppress:d cry, 
which held her eager eyes, aud made her 
heart beat fast. There, hidden for seventy 
years, behind linen, board and glass,—lay 
coiled upon the thorny stem of the rose, 
a curl of dark brown hair, held by a slip 
of paper marked, ‘‘R. B. to S. C. 


* * * * * * * a 


A week later, the faded rose, under its 
new glass, hung in its‘old place in Mrs. 
Carter’s darkened parlor, and no one but 
Persis Goodwin knew, that behind it lay 
the nut-brown curl, held in place by a 
yellow note, 


“To My Own Love.” 
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As High as Wis Weart.' 
A STORY IN WHICH THE UNUSUAL HAPPENED. 


BY PROFESSOR CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE. 


3. 


IGHT had fallen 
early that stormy 
November day, 
and the rain was 

» Yoating against 

Ee the sides of the 
cars like another 
deluge, when 
John and I went 
forward to the 
dining car for 
supper. 

This is a world 
of coincidences. I wonder whether the 
next one will be? Or, is coincidence so 
characteristic of this world—our world— 
that a strayed soul, puzzled and belated 
in infinite space, a million or two years 
down into the margin of an unending 
eternity, would know his ancient and 
long forgotten home. at once, because of it. 

‘¢T haven’t seen Roscoe Valentine for 
months. Do you know where he’s been 
keeping himself?’’ had beea John’s last 
statement and question, just as we passed 
out of the last car before the one in which 
we were to have supper. 

‘¢] know nothing of him; how is one 
to keep track of a fellow who vibrates be- 
tween amateur art and practical poli- 
tics?’’ That was my answer to John, 
given as we followed a sable man and 
brother to a seat. 

And then, when we were comfortably 
seated, side by side, the man opposite us 
looked up. It was Roscoe Valentine 
himself. This is a world of coincidences. 

‘s Where have you been keeping your- 
self all summer?’’ demanded John, a 
gentleman who was always familiar with 
all his acquaintances, and one to whom 
conversation, the sweep of which circled 
well toward slang, seemed to be easiest 
and most natural. 

‘¢T went down into the country,’ re- 
plied Valentine, ‘‘ and—”’ 

1The right of republication is reserved by 
the author. 





‘¢ There was a woman? ”’ 

‘«Why—ye e-e-s,’’ admitted Valentine 
with a smile. 

‘IT knew it. There always is. You 
broke her heart.” , 

‘¢J_I hope not,”’ said Valentine, seri- 
ously and slowly. ‘‘I should be unwill. 
ing to have such a memory as an event of 
that sort would leave behind.’’ 

‘*T don’t know, I don’t know,” said 
John, as he shook his head ; ‘‘ you’ve no 
idea how sensitive some of those country 
girls are. You went as a poor man, 
and—"’ 

‘*T made no attempt at concealing my 
identity or my circumstances. Every one 
knew me to be rich.” 

‘*Hm! The woman has only herself 
to blame, then, whatever may have hap- 
pened. She might have known you 
meant nothing by any attentions you of- 
fered her. Seriously, Valentine, I don’t 
blame you; I don’t blame you in the 
least. A man must be attentive to some 
one ; it comes as natural to him as it doesto 
breathe ; and the loveliest lovely lass, in 
the most secluded village, or in the most 
sparsely settled country community in our 
land, ought to know that fully—in this 
age of writing and printing. SoI don’t 
blame you. And yet,’’ with a sigh, 
‘women are so sentimental. I suppose 
you went as an artist, and—’”’ 

Valentine laughed. 

‘*] hadn’t a bit of artistic material 
with me. I don’t think I used an artist’s 
eye—”’ 

‘Save in the case of the woman,”’ in- 
terrupted John. 

‘* For I went into the country to study 
—to prepare some striking extempo- 
raneous speeches for use in the campaign, 
and—”’ 

‘* What campaign ?’”’ queried John. 

‘‘ Why, I—I ran for Congress, this fall, 
and—’’ 

John laughed. 

“Did you? You must have been very 
quiet about it. Though I confess I skip 
political news in the papers, and give all 
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my time tothe commercial columns. I— 
Jam rather glad you did, though, for the 
sake of the woman. It will temper her 
sense of desolation and disappointment ; 
when a woman can have an opportunity 
of being sorry for the man she loves, she 
jsfar toward that mental state in which 
itis impossible for her to feel sorry for 
herself. I could wish, though, for your 
sake, that the woman could have been 
left out of this case ; it would be interest- 
ing to known how much you would have 
reduced the majority against you if you 
had given the time at your disposal to 
your political production, instead of 
wasting it in the flowery fields of flirta- 
tion. Though, when all issaid and done, 
you must have had a pleasant time; and 
we've only one life to live, and, I say, 
Valentine, I suppose you saved the lady’s 
life, of course, as they always doin roman- 
tic surroundings in the country, and—” 

“She saved,mine/ Come into the 
smoking compartment, gentlemen, and 
trysome of my favorite cigars, and I'll 
tell you the story.’’ 

I bowed my acceptance of the invita- 
tion. John was not so hurried in his. 

“T suppose that’s only fair,” he 
chuckled, ‘* though you'll see,’’ with a 
vigorous dig with his elbow at which my 
ribs silently protested, ‘‘that I’ve told 
you the substance of it already.’’ 


IL. 


“The fact of my living over the line, 
in another State,’? began Valentine, 
“might be excuse enough for you not 
having heard of my candidacy for Con- 
gress, even if I had been honored with the 
regular nomination of one of the two great 
parties. Your ignorance of the fact of 
my political aspirations becomes natural 
and quite to be expected in view of the 
fact that I was never nominated at all. 
_“Acouple of dozen men, with decided 
wews on political matters, and with 
money and influence, found themselves 
dissatisfied with things as they were, dis- 
Satisfied with the outlook for the future. 
They met one evening, informally, in the 
law office of one of them, and discussed 
the situation. Something must be done; 
sme man must run for office, which 
one should he be? 
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‘My wide acquaintance, gained in my 
business as a traveling man, and my pop- 
ularity wherever 1 was known, were men- 
tioned in my favor by several of those 
who spoke. So it was arranged, before 
the meeting broke up, that I should make 
the Congressional rolé. 

‘« « Both parties can be trusted to make 
poor nominations,’ urged the man whose 
words finally won my consent—long af.er 
every one but myself was certain that I 
was the very man for—”’ 

‘‘ For the sacrifice,’’ said John, emphat- 
ically. 

‘‘Why, yes; if you choose to put it in 
that way,’’ admitted Valentine. 

‘«The campaign was to be short. My 
candidacy was to be announced only a 
week before election. Five or six rous- 
ing speeches were to be made by myself. 
Some of my more eloquent friends were to 
make as many each in my favor. Every- 


thing was to go with a rush and a hurrah. | 


I was to be elected on a wave of popular 
enthusiasm.”’ 

‘“‘A poor plan,’’ commented John, 
‘¢and an unwise decision.’’ 

‘* Meantime, I was to disappear. If 
no one knew where to find me, no one 
could ask me for support or opinion. The 
proposition struck me favorably. I mide 
a random selection of as lovely and re- 
mote a locality as I could well find. I 
went there for quiet and study—for leis- 
ure in which to do the necessary literary 
work,” 

‘‘And found—a woman,” exulted John. 

‘‘And found the one great romance of 
my life,’’ assented Valentine, ‘‘as every 
man finds his, sometime, unless he finds 
life so prosaic as to be unworth living. 

‘¢I shall always remember the time I 
first saw Miriam Manton. I could 
take canvas and colors now, were I 
sure my stepping aside into the paths of 
politics had not robbed me of something 
of my cunning, and paint heras I saw her 
—the glorious center of the grandest 
scene I had every looked upon—the crown 
of a scene that was perfection. Paul Man- 
ton, her father, was a widower. Miriam’s 
mother had died as long as to have left in 
her child's brain only a faint and vague 
and shadowy memory of her; and, yet, 
so good had she been, in her humble way 
—so good, to speak nearer to the truth 
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and to the soul of things, that her mem- 
ory did more in their daily life for father 
and daughter than the bodily presence of 
many another woman could have done. 
Indeed, when I grew to know the girl 
better, I frequently wondered if her dead 
mother did not often stand, unseen and 
unheard at the side of her loved ones, her 
hands touching theirs, her lips lying close 
to the threshold of their deafened ears, 
hinting and helping them, though their 
human senses were so weak and so far be- 
neath the needs of her purer and higher 
world that they knew it not—guessed it 
not.” 

‘There! there!’’ interrupted John, 
‘*T’ve caught on to a new clew. Com- 
mercial traveler for business; artist for 
recreation; politician for—Heaven only 
knows what. And, now—now, an escaped 
poet; a raving writer actually at large. 
‘The woman ,must be a peculiar creature, 
indeed, if she’s responsible for all that. 
But you were telling of the first time you 
saw her. Would it be unkind to ask you 


_ to finish that ?—unfair to bring you back 
to a time when you had never met ?”’ 
‘«Mr. Manton and his daughter lived 


alone, in a little farm house, in one of the 
loveliest and lonliest places I had ever 
seen. The min met me at the railroad 
station, five miles from his home, late one 
June afternoon. J rode home with him 
behind a slow and angular horse, in a 
rickety and uncouth vehicle, as day died 
out. It took long, long. We rode up 
one hill, down on the farther side, then 
up and down, up and down, again, and 
again, and again. The way was rough— 
very rough. 

‘¢ At last, we reached the top of the 
last hill. To the right there was a lake, 
seeming to be at our very feet, with a 
winding river running from it, and with 
the impenetrable forest stretching to the 
north as far as the eye could reach. To 
the left—to the south—the rugged land 
was scored and furrowed, and clothed 
here and there with dense growth of trees, 
but many of the fertile valleys had been 
subdued by the hardy farmer frontiersman. 
And the greenest valley, the most beau- 
tiful valley, lay just in feont of and below 
us, with the house of the host I had bar- 
pained with, through the medium of corres- 
gondence, standing at the edge of the green 
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just where the hillside grew bleak, as though 
modestly undecided whether to choose 
the happy green of the grass or the hard 
gray of the stone. ‘To the west were the 
mountains; and, through a notch in the 
far-off crest of one of them, the low sun 
smote in splendor. I shall never forget 
the scene, never; not even in my grave, 
For, in the center of the sun lighted 
space, in front of the old house, stood the 
most beautiful woman I had even seen—a 
waiting woman, though she did not know 
for what ; she did not guess she was waiting 
for more than the mere making of the ac- 
quaintance of the only man who had ever 
answered their pathetic little advertisement 
for summer boarders—the man _ whose 
money would serve to enlighten, for a lit- 
tle, the poverty in which they lived. But 
I—I knew more. Looking at her, in that 
first instant, I saw something of what my 
future should be—something of what hers 
must be. I knew what she was waiting 
for, though to have hinted it then, even 
in a look, would have sent her frightened 
away. I knew that her presence, her 
words, her smiles, would add to my 
speeches something of an eloquence and 
beauty one don’t find in the question of 
the tariff and the free coinage of silver, 
even if they robbed me of some of the time 
I should so surely and so sorely need for 
the completion of them all. 

“I cannot describe Miriam Manton—” 

«¢ We'll excuse you. You needn’t try,” 
said John. 

‘But she seemed to me the most 
beautiful of any land—any storied age. 
And riper acquaintance—more intimate 
intercourse have only confirmed me in 
that opinion. I think so still. 

‘¢Miriam Manton wastwenty. Shehad 
seen little of life. She knew little of 
books. She did all the work in her 
father’s house during the most of the year; 
in harvest time, sometimes, when hired 
men assisted him, she had the girl of a 
neighbor to help her in her work; but 
the one summer boarder made no differ- 
ence in her existence—none at all. She 
milked the cows, churned the butter, 
cooked, swept, and I should tire at the 
list, she did all—all. 1 understand the 
money I was to pay had been promised 
her, personally, by her father. With 
it she meant to satisfy. the longings of 
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her cramped mind—educate—develop— 
broaden! Bah, what a curious and con- 
tradictory farce our artificial lifeis! The 
idea of using such words as I have spoken 
jn connection with onesonear perfection !”’ 

‘‘But modern civilization makes its 
demands, establishes its standards,” sug- 
gested John. 

‘‘Yes,’? assented Valentine, shortly, 
‘and society must not rebel. And I can- 
not deny that Miriam’s education, using 
the word in any proper and modern sense, 
had been sadly neglected. She had never, 
in all her life, been five miles from home ; 
she had never been beyond that lonely 
maze of hills and valleys which was close 
around her home. She had never even 
visited the railroad station. To her the 
outside world was a ¢ferra incognita. 
Reading a weekly newspaper, and a 
weekly magazine, had not helped her 
much.* She realized the outside world— 
the world in which we live and move—no 
more, if as much, as we realize the world 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

‘‘She had attended school, I believe, 
over in the next valley, until she was 
twelve or thirteen years of age. She 
could read fairly well—had, perhaps, a 
taste for literature, possibly a thirst for 
it, and no means for its gratification be- 
yond those afforded by a paper, a mag- 
azine, and a few second-rate and question- 
able books. 

‘She knew the geography of this land; 
this land in which we journey so easily 
and carelessly; this land in which we 
speak so familiarly of trips to New York, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, St. Paul— 
knew it as we know the geography of 
Africa. Its history was as real to her as 
the myths of ancient Egypt are to us. 

‘She knew nothing of the power of 
paint, though some pencil sketches of 
hers had much of grace and strength. 
She had never laid her flexile fingers on 
the ivory keys of piano or organ, though 
she sang sweetly, and with a voice that 
had much of promise in it.”’ 

“tA fact,’’ said John, ‘‘ that you doubt- 
less took care she should never so much 
as suspect ? ”’ 

“‘A fact I certainly never told her,’’ 
admitted Valentine. 

_ “She was a woman of great possibili- 
tes—few actualities. All she had was 
VoL, CXXV—No, 16. 
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herself—her womanliness. She would 
have had as much—no, more—no less, if 
God had kept her soul for a later birth, a 
later taste of the experiences of life in the 
grand ages a million years down the 
future, or if His wisdom had given her 
her life by the shores of the mystic Nile 
thousands of years ago!”’ 

‘‘A woman one might love ? ” suggested 
John. 

“¢ Most certainly.” 

‘¢But one I could never bring myself 
to marry?”’ 

‘¢ Most certainly not,”’ said Valentine. 

‘¢On Sunday, as Mr. Manton was not 
well, I went to church with his daughter. 
Services were held in the old school-house, 
the school- house in which she had learned 
all she knew, outside of those instinctive 
knowledges that God grants to the wise 
and the unlettered alike; the house in 
which she had gotten those aspirations 
that were leading her higher, and that 
always will as long as the universe en- 
dures. 

«¢ J don’t know whether the sermon was 
eloquent, or the opposite. I cannot say 
whether the minister was suited to his 
position, or foreordained to speedily rise 
above it. Ido not think I heard a word 
he said. The face of Miriam Manton was 
my sermon ; the sweet soul that made her 
what she was, was its good and sufficient 
text. 

‘¢The music—the singing. Rough, 
rude, uncouth, I doubt not, for the most 
part. But I heard only one voice. I 
shall never hear a sweeter, until I hear 
the song of the angels in the highest 
heavens, close by the throne of God ! 

‘‘ We came out when evening services 
were over, and walked slowly home 
together. I gave her my arm. Perhaps 
it was not in accordance with usual 
country custom. At any rate, something 
about us, in our looks or our actions, ex- 
cited adverse criticism. 

‘¢ <A prettycouple, ain’t they ?’ sneered 
one of a number of evil-looking fellows, 
and hatred and jealousy sounded and 
thrilled in his tones. 

‘¢¢T should think so,’ said another, 
‘she’s just as high as his heart !’ 

‘¢ ‘Maybe she thinks so,’ snarled the 
first, ‘and maybe she’ll find herself mis- 
taken. Such fellows as he ain’t raising 
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no girls up to their level, you can rest 
assured of that ?’. 

‘¢] glanced down at her, down at the 
sunny head that was, as the fellow had 
suggested, as high as my heart. But I 
‘could not see her eyes. She kept them 
resolutely down. Her steps, though, were 
quickened a little, and a hot blush burned 
along cheek and neck. She had heard 
every cruel and insulting word. And, for 
a little time, since the powers of the world 
she had known had dared couple our 
names together, she did not dare raise 
her pure and innocent glances to mine. 
The walk home was mostly in silence, 
and more rapid than I uneasily felt I de- 
sired. But when the house was almost 
reached, though neither one said a word, 
I led her away for a half hour or more, 
slowly walking to and fro until the moon 
came up and flooded the scene with its 
silver glory, and then—then— 

‘¢T don’tknow why. I cannot explain it. 
Perhaps moonshine has a tendency to make 
all men more or less insane. I—I kissed 
her! Just once! Just before she slipp2d 
away, and hurried into the house and up 
to her own room. 

‘* ‘As high as my heart,’ I said hotly, as 
- though a gentleman could do no better 
than quote the words of the boor whose 
very looks had been an insult. 

‘¢J_-I kissed her! I had known her a 
trifle more than two days! ”’ 
®.**And hope you havn’t broken her 
heart,’’ cried John. 


III. 


‘*I slept none that night. Indeed, I did 
not go in and go to bed at all. I simply 
wandered up and down, up and down, 
fighting out a battle with myself. I don't 
know whether the young woman, restless 
in her own room, saw me, or whether she 
slept and so saw nothing. Nor am I cer- 
tain whether she would have found my 
actions fully complimentary if she could 
have seen them. It is not unusual, I be- 
lieve, for lovers to wander under the light 
of the moon, but I am not quite certain 
what a young lady would do with a man 
who allowed himself to doubt whether he 
dared lift her ‘as high as his heart!’ 

‘‘The following morning, very early, 
earlier than any one had risen in that 
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vicinity, I verily believe, I met one of the 
speakers whose words I had overheard the 
evening before. I think he had spent hig 
night in wandering up and down the roads 
and lanes—as I had spent mine. M 

meeting with him was a revelation to me; 
before it, I had fully decided toreturn home 
that very day—and forget Miriam Manton 
immediately. After my interview with 
him I decided to indefinitely delay my 
going. .And I had grave doubts regarding 
my ability to forget Miriam at all. 

‘¢*«My name is Jack Targon,’ was the 
blunt way in which he began the conver- 
sation. 

‘«¢ ‘And mine is Roscoe Valentine,’ I re- 
plied, ‘I am glad to know you, Mr. 
Targon.’ 

‘*T extended my hand. But he simply 
scowled over it, instead of taking it. 

‘¢«T am not glad to know you !’ hesaid 
savagely, ‘though I'd like to know a few 
things about you. What is your business?’ 

‘¢¢T travel in the interests of a great 
wholesale house in which I am one of the 
partners, when I feel like it. Sometimes I 
paint a little, and rather cleverly—so the 
critics say. Politics, too—’ 

‘* He waved his hand vigorously, though 
not gracefully. 

‘«¢ You're rich, I presume?’ he de- 
manded. 

‘¢«T suppose I’m worth a quarter of a 
million,’ I replied, ‘and possibly a little 
more.’ 

«¢ ¢You—you know plenty of women in 
your clrcle of acquaintances, good women, 
pure women ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Of course.’ 

‘*¢ Women who would marry you?’ 

I hesitated a little. I thought of the 
daughter of the man who proposed me as 
a candidate for Congress. She was a most 
worthy young woman, handsome, edu 
cated, accomplished ; she was worth, in 
her own right as much as I; she would 
have, in the event of her outliving her 
father, twice as much more. I had called 
on her occasionally—not often. I had 
never deceived myself into thinking I loved 
her; indeed, I had a cynical notion that 
love was a good deal of a humbug. But 
I had almost made up my mind to marry 
her; I hadn’t any doubt of being able, 
after a few months of decorous devotion, 
to obtain the most favorable of answers. 
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So I hesitated. But, after all, why not 
deal frankly with the fellow? I answered 
him, evasively, it is true, but in a way that 
must have been exasperatingly convincing. 

‘¢¢ Women marry men of my sort,’ I 
said ; ‘education, good looks, and money 
are not regarded as fatal to love.’ 

‘¢¢Do you love Miriam Manton?’ he 
demanded, coming a pace nearer to me. 

‘‘That question was a hard one to answer. 
It would be easiest, of course, and pos- 
sibly safest, tosay ‘No!’ But I reflected 
on the fact that hasty words, once spoken, 
are beyond recall. If—if—at any time 
in the future—I—I— 

‘¢ Would any woman ever forgive the 
lover who had once said he did not love? 
That was the question I must answerto my 
own soul, before I dared fully satisfy the 
arrogant and insistent fellow who faced 
me. Itemporized inthe matter. I gave 
areply designed solely to gain time. 

«Tl have known Miss Manton only 
since Friday evening,’ I said. 

‘« The man came nearer still. 
was shut tight. 

‘¢ ¢ What of it ?’ hehissed. ‘ What of it ? 
That isn’t the question at all. Do you love 
the girl ?’ 

“‘T was angry—largely, because I knew 
not what to say. 

‘“<]t is none of your business,’ I re- 
sponded, hotly. 

‘¢<]’]l make it my business,’ he cried, 
rushing at me, and striking blindly. But 
scientific training was too much for his 
mere muscular onslaught. I _ stepped 
aside. I put out my foot. He went down 
upon his knees. 

“«« Have you any claim? Was she en- 
gaged to you?’ My tones were quiet and 
even. But I trembled as I asked. I felt, 
suddenly, how much depended on his an- 
swer. 1 could never stoop to offer atten- 
tions where this fellow had. The ques- 
tion sobered nim. 

«Why, no,’ he said, hesitatingly, ‘she 
fever gave any encouragement to any one. 
She has always seemed proud; always 
held herself above those about her; al- 
ways acted as if she belonged, in some 
way, to a higher race or rank. But, when 
Leon Kerrall went away, I felt as though 
Iwould win. Are you going away ?’ 

‘**WhenIam ready,’ Lresponded, ¢ not 
before,’ 
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*¢¢You—you'd better. I'll not be re- 
sponsib!e for what may happen if you re- 
main. I love Miriam Manton better than 
I love my own life. I would give my 
soul in her service !’ 

‘TY didn’t see Miriam that day, nor the 
next. Her father did the necessary work 
in the house, as well as attending to the 
work outside, and offered every possible 
attention to the young lady—-said, so the 
old man told me, that she was sick enough 
to lie in bed, but not sick enough to need 
a doctor. 

‘« As for me, Iremained in my room and 
wrote savagely. The desperate assaults I 
made on the political foes, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, sounded well on the 
platform last week. But they seemed to 
lack something of the fire I put intothem 
when I wrote them. Then, I was think- 
ing of a brute called Jack Targon, a love- 
ly and wickedly used young lady named 
Miriam, and a certain fool denominated 
Roscoe Valentine. He would have had 
a sluggish brain, indeed, who would not 
have written strongly under the circum- 
stances, 

‘The third day, Miriam reappeared. 
She looked pale and worn. Her father, 
good and unsuspicious soul, evidently 
guessed at no reason for her state beyond 
some slight physical ailment. But I—I 
knew better. I knew the woman had 
passed through one of the spiritual crises 
of her existence. I was anxious and trem- 
bling, and morbidly anxious, to know what 
the result had been. But 1 couldn’t find 
out, no matter how hard and how cunning- 
ly I tried. 

‘‘ We talked together, day after day, 
while she did the duties of her day in the 
kitchen—and while I neglected my pen 
and paper, forgeting that ‘the people’ 
wished me to stand between them and 
their enemies—Republican rout and 
Democratic disaster—in Washington. 

‘¢We walked together, day after day, 
when her work was done. Werowed on 
lake and river. We rode slowly down 
shady lanes behind her father’s leisurely 
horse. We lingered, time and again, by 
lake and stream, in valley and on hill, un- 
til the night grew strong and sturdy in the 
sky. 
ve I told her of the world she had not 
known, of my life, my triumph, my 
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aspirations. I gave her glimpses, fleeting, 
fascinating, vague, of the wisdom and cul- 
ture beyond the valleys that held her— 
beyond the high hills that hedged her in. 
She listened greedily, gloatingly. She 
learned much from me, much. But I 
learned more from her, incalculably more.”’ 

‘¢ How sad so few can profit from such 
wisdow,’’ said John. 

‘* How sad,’’ echoed Valentine. 

‘¢T am not quite certain, now, whether 
I had fears of any other danger than that 
that came from my mentality. I suppose 
I ought to have feared. It is so much 
easier, you know, to understand a story at 
the end of it.”’ 

‘¢ Why, I don’t know about that,’’ said 
John. ‘I worked out your story, all but 
the details, of course, before you began it.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed,’’ said Valentine. 

‘¢ There was danger; and we found it 
one night. We had walked far that after- 
noon ; we had lingered long that evening. 
And, when the moon rose, we were more 
than a mile from home. 

‘«Westood beside a hugetree. I leaned 
against the trunk. The girl, her hat off 
and held in her hand, her head thrown 
back against the rough bark of the forest 
giant, looked up into my face with a saucy 
smile; ‘as high as my heart,’ God help 
me, and almost leaning against my breast 
as she stood there. 

‘¢ We had not spoken for many minutes. 
I did not know what was in her mind—her 
heart. I only know how hard I was fight- 
ing fate’s battle in my own; I was strug- 
gling, struggling hard against an almost 
irresistible impulse to take her in my arms, 
stoop and kiss her, and tell her that her 
love or its withholding would make the 
difference between heaven and hell for me. 

‘«Some ugly and uneasy bird of night, 

far away, gave a discordant cry. Some 
distant beast of prey snarled a hoarse note 
of devilish triumph, while the victim of 
his needs shrilled out a faltering and fail- 
ing sob of agony. The frogs in the far- 
away waters chorused their complaints. 
The sudden winds in the treetops mut- 
tered moodily and mysteriously ; and the 
tinkle of the tiny stream, near at hand, 
seemed preternaturally loud in the dark- 
ness. 

‘«Something, some one stirred in the 
thicket, yonder. 
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‘¢The moonlight glistened and glinted 
on some shimmeringly shiny thing that 
was not there a minute before. 

‘¢ A rifle rang out. The ball struck be. 
tween the womanand me. Slivers of bark 
rained about us. My coat was cut and 
pierced, and Miriam lost a generous gol- 
den tress, cut away by the leaden messen- 
ger of jealousy and hate as clean and 
deftly as one could have done it with a 
knife. I shall keep that shining treasure 
as long as I live. It will be buried 
as high as my heart when I am dead and 
gone. 

‘¢ Well, we hurried home. And—what 
could a man have done? I kissed her 
again, for the second time in my life, as 
I stood at her father’s door. And, as she 
went in, the old man came out. He came 
out and took my hand insilence. Hesaw 
me give the kiss. This warm hand-clasp 
was his blessing.’’ 

‘« There are some queer characters in 
the world, aren’t there ?’”’ asked John. 

‘¢ Don’t forget that Mr. Manton is not 
the only one,”’ replied Valentine. 


IV. 


‘¢¢Leon Kerrall has returned,’ said 
Miriam to me the next morning, when I 
came down late to breakfast. ‘ Leon Ker- 
rall has come, and so you must go. Your 
life will not be worth a day’s purchase, 
now that he is here again.’ She came to 
where I sat. She looked down into my 
eyes. She laid her shapely hands caress- 
ingly upon myshoulders. ‘ Promise me you 
will go,’ she pleaded; ‘say that you will 
go. For God’s sake, promise me.’ 

‘¢ But I—I knew she meant for Miriam’s 
sake, and the sweet assurance made me s0 
happy I would not consent. I only 
snook my head. 

‘«She told me, at noon, that she had 
slipped into my room and packed all my 
belongings for me. I know how happy 
it had made her to be of so much service 
to me. I could see, in her eyes, the 
shadow of the coming agony of parting. 
But she begged me, the tears standing 
in her eyes, to go—go so far that the 
wrath of Leon Kerrall would never find 
me. She went down on her knees, this 
grandly glorious woman, and pleaded 
with me to go—and never come again.’ 
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‘*‘ How she must have loved you,” said 


John. 

‘‘T should say she did,”’ agreed Valen- 
tine. 

‘‘We walked together, again, that 
night. I hardly know why. One would 
have supposed the experience of a former 
danger would have been enough. Per- 
haps the sweets of the present were so 
great as to leave the thoughts of danger in 
the swiftly coming future an impossibil- 
ity. Iwas no coward. Asked my can- 
did opinion, I think I should have said 
that I believed no man would care to re- 
peat—on the following night—the mur- 
derous attempt of the night before. As 
for the woman, I do not know what she 
thought. 

‘‘T only know that she picked the way 
we went. I only know we went toward 
the railroad ; toward the station; toward 
safety. I only know we went toward the 
gateway between our two worlds; the 
gateway through which I might go home 
to the world of my past; the gateway 
through which I might go out from the 
world of her present, alone and forever. 
We climbed the last hill. We stood 
there, under the thick shelter of the trees, 
andlooked outand downandaway. Follow 
the way in which I walked now, unturn- 
ing, unhesitating, unrelenting, and I 
should never see again the home in which 
I had met and loved the woman who 
stood by my side—the fearless woman 
who seemed as far removed from me 
as though a thousand forgotten years 
of time, or a million miles of track- 
less space, stretched out between us and 
held us asunder. Down on the plain, a 
long, low-lying line, was the railroad. 

‘««T never saw it before,’ she said, ‘I 
never came so far. It is your iron way 
out. It is the iron that bars me in. 
Farewell. You will go. In God’s name go.’ 

*«« Miriam,’ I said, ‘I will not go.’ 

‘¢¢ You shall. Why will you not?’ 

‘*« Because Ilove you. Because I love 
you better than any thing else in the uni- 
verse of God. Because I love you as no 
man, in all the dusty ages, dead and 
gone, ever before loved woman.’ a‘ 

‘* She laid her hand upon my shoulder. 
She leaned her head against my breast. 

*** As you love me,’ she said, softly, 
tlowly, sweetly, ‘so I love you. Your 
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happiness, your triumphs—these are the 
dearest wishes of my soul. It is in the 
sacred name of this love, our mutual 
love, that I bid you go.’ 

“ «J__I do not understand you,’ I said, 
‘ why may not a man, loved and beloved, 
stay by the side of the one he loves ?’ 

‘¢¢You do not understand us,’ she 
said slowly, ‘you do not understand us 
nor our ways. Much as you love me, 
you do not understand even me. You 
do not know Jack Targon, not in any 
true sense. You have no idea of the des- 
perate wickedness of such a man as Leon 
Kerrall. Here, take this,’ and she drew 
a folded paper from her bosom and 
handed it to me, ‘and read it and try 
to understand. It came for you this 
morning. I took it, read it, hid it, hop- 
ing to spare you the horror of it. Be- 
lieve me, friend, lover, the need is des- 
perate, indeed, when I give you this.’ 

‘‘f took it. I held it near the end of 
my cigar. I slowly deciphered it by 
means of the weak and unsteady light. 


“«¢ Leon Kerrall has tried once,’ it began, ab- 
ruptedly, ‘and has failed. He will not faila 
second time. And, yet, he is not unwilling to 
give you a chance; your blood be on your own 
head if you refuse or neglect it. You will walk 
to-night; you will walk with Miriam. Very 
well. 

««« Walk to the railroad. Be at the station at 
midnight, and I give you my word you shall go 
in safety. I swear to you that the woman shall go 
home unharmed. 

«“*¢Fail, in any respect, to do asI have said, 
and I will kill you. 

«©¢ LEON KERRALL.’ 


«¢ P, S.—Go home again with the girl, and I 
will kill you both.’ 


‘¢¢Go, to save my life,’ she faltered, 
when I let the paper fall from my fingers 
to the ground. 

‘¢¢To save your life,’ I said, ‘I will 


go. Believe me, Miriam, nothing less 
could make me go.’ 

«¢ «T_T never doubted that.’ 

‘¢«T shall come again soon—speedily.’ 

‘¢ She sighed in a weary, almost a heart- 
broken way. 

‘¢¢Tt is better you should not, far 
better,’ she said, sadly. ‘We should 
only find horror of death, or die a thou- 
sand times in the dread of it. My heart 
is yours forever; but never come—never 
come again!’ 
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‘««T shall come again,’ said I, sturd- 
ily, ‘and my coming will be speedy. It 
may be prudent, in view of the danger to 
you, to go away now for a little time. I 
would spare you from the horror we 
might find in the forest road, between 
here and your home. But, never, not for 
an hour, until I could take you with me, 
never would I go if my enemy were a day- 
light foe, and—’ 

‘© ¢T tell you, Roscoe,’ she said, sol- 
emnly, ‘he will never be a daylight foe. 
We can live lonely, singly—each one for 
the other’s sake. Some time, when you 
are old, weak, broken—when other men 
have won away from you the honors that 
once were yours, you may think of my 
life as more nearly on the level with your 
own than it can ever be until then. And 
after this world there is another—’ 

‘‘] had my arms around her. I 
strained her hand against my almost 
breaking heart. 

««¢ But my way—my way is over the 
road we came. Never come that way 

ain.’ 

*¢ And, well, I have never since set foot 
in that road. I never shall. I kissed 
her tenderly once, for the third—’ 

‘«¢ And last time,’’ said John. 

‘‘And watched her go her way. I 
can shut my eyes, even now, and see 
her still—see her down the moonlit slope, 
down into the dark valley, down to the 
turn in the road, and so out of sight—’’ 
‘¢ Forever !’’ said John. 


¥ 


‘¢ How long I sat there in the moon- 
light,’’ continued Valentine, ‘‘I don’t 
know. You see I don’t know what time 
it was when I parted from the woman, and 
sat down on that fallen tree-trunk to com- 
mune with myself. I think, though, it 
was fully an hour, and quite time for 
Miriam to have gotten home, when I had 
a certain, sudden suspicion regarding the 
paper she had given me. The doubt of 
the paper grew out of my certainty as to 
the love of the woman. The poor thing 
cared so much for me, so my vanity said, 
that she would do anything, even resort to 
trickery to save me. 

‘‘So I went down on my hands and 
knees, hunted in the semi-darkness until 
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I found that precious paper, and labor- 
ously read it all again. Fool, fool that I 
had been! The desperate man had 
threatened no one but me. Miriam, 
counting on the dim light by which it 
must needs be read, had writtten the post- 
script herself. 

‘« Trose to my feet, some angry exclama- 
tion on my lips. I was half undecided as. 
to what I had better do. Should I go, asI 
had promised? Or should I follow the 
woman—and take my chances ?’’ 

‘‘As men must under such circum- 
stances !’’ continued John. 

‘I took out my watch. I glanced at 
it. My blood seemed to turn to ice in my 
veins. Was death so near? so certain? 
and Iso unready? The hand had passed 
the mark XII. It was already past mid- 
night. A new day had come to the old 
earth—the new day in which it was elected 
that I must die! 

‘« There was a sudden stir in the thicket 
at the rightof the road. There wasastir 
in the thicket at the left. My limbs failed 
me. I could not flee. Besides, what 
would have been the use? You cannot 
hide yourself from the eye of God in the 
day of your death. Not all the devils in 
hell can avail against you until your days 
are done; not Heaven’s angels can save 
when the appointed day shall come. I 
said a swift prayer—beginning with some 
childish formula my mother taught me 
long, long years ago, and ended with some 
madly impromptu plea burdened with the 
name of my matchless Miriam. I turned 
away my head, sothat I might not see, as 
I saw once, the moon glitter and glint on 
a murderers weapon. I closed my eyes. I 
folded my hands, and—’”’ 

‘¢The fellow didn’t kill you!” cried 
John; ‘‘ you know he didn’t! Why will 
you work one’s feelings up like this when 
nothing came of it?”’ 

‘‘There was a sudden rush from the 
thicket to the road. A man dashed up 
to me, leaned against me, threw himself 
upon me. 

‘¢ The deadly rifle spoke through the 
frightened silences, and the man who had 
stood by me went down before it. He 
had given his life for mine. 

‘¢] heard the guilty man, and the foiled 
and disappointed one, go crashing through 
the underbrush, throwing his rifle away as 
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he started on his mad retreat, and cursing 
and swearing as he fled. I suppose no 
doubt can exist as to the identity of the 
man who did the deed, though I have 
never looked into the face of Leon Kerrall, 
and never shall—not until the judgment. 

‘‘T stooped over Jack Targon, dying 
Jack Targon, and listened for his few and 
hurried words. 

‘¢¢T loved her so well,’ he said, brok- 
enly, ‘that I regarded her happiness as my 
greatest good. I—lI have saved your life 
—at the expense of my own—because she 
loved you! Remember what she has cost, 
in this world of sin and suffering, and— 
be—very— good—to—her—’ 

‘Good to her? Gocd to her?’’ shrieked 
John, jumping to his feet and gesticulat- 
ing violently ; ‘‘ do you know what I think 
you deserve for deserting her after all that ? 
|—J— But English won’t express it! I'd 
like to have fate play that last scene again, 
with me in the vof# of villain. I think 


I'm a better marksman, even by moon- 
light, than Leon Kerrall was. 
came of him?”’ 

‘He gave himself up to the authorities 


What be- 


the next day, accusing himself of the 
murder of Targon, and hanged himself in 
his cell within a week.”’ 

“And so ends the story ?’’ demanded 
John, as Valentine relapsed into silence. 

“And so endsthestory! By the way,’’ 
hastily pulling out his watch and hurriedly 
consulting it, ‘* my wife will be looking 
forme. Her head ached ; she wanted no 
supper; she said she believed she would 
rest better, for an hour or two, if I'd leave 
her to herself instead of staying and trying 
totalk to her. Come back to the parlor 
car, gentlemen, and I’ll introduce you!” 

“Your wi’e!’’ groaned John, ‘‘why, 
you incomparable villain, you deserve a 
worse punishment than my imagination 
tan picture—merrying another woman 
after your summer experience with the 
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one of whom you told us. I—I shall re- 
pudiate your acquaintance.” ° 

A chuckle swept into Valentine’s voice ; 
a twinkle stole into his eye. 

‘¢T married a fortnight since,” he said ; 
my wife’s maiden name was Miriam Man- 
ton! ” 

‘‘ Well, I'll be hanged,” ejaculated 
John, ‘‘no man seems to get exactly his 
deserts in this world.”’ 

‘¢ Then you'll find yourself mistaken.” 

‘“* How?”’ 

‘¢ You'll not be hanged! ”” 

‘*Oh!” said John. 

‘* We've had nearly half our honey- 
moon in the field,’’ said Valentine, 
‘« making love between fights in the pret- 
tiest political battle I have ever seen. 
We're going home, now that the contest 
is over, to finish the month in quiet.” 

‘‘I congratulate you. You've doubt- 
less tried the only plan that will helpa 
defeated candidate to see the silver lining 
in the cloud of political discomfiture. 
Such a woman as you have described 
would, it seems to me, make a man as 
happy anywhere else as he could be in 
Washington.” 

‘¢7__I think so, too,’’ said Valentine, 
at the end of the car, and his hand al- 
ready on the door-knob, ‘‘ but we must 
take the bitter with the sweet. I hada 
clear majority of over a thousand votes 
over botn my competitors taken to- 
gether!”’ 


VI. 


‘¢T think Roscoe Valentine is the luck- 
iest man I ever knew,’’ said John, when 
the door had closed behind that individ- 
ual. 

I bowed myhead. I had nothing to say. 

‘¢ And that I've made a bigger fool of 
myself than usual.’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know,”’ said I. 

That was all I had to say. 














fAy Story. 


BY G. 


"Ystory,yes,and thestory 

of many another who 

did not deserve such a 

hard fate any more than 

Idid. A gocd deal of 

it could be expressed in 

that melancholy phrase 

‘reduced circum- 

staces.’’ I was a failure 

ay in those daysas regards 
matrimony, the chief end of women, 
as many think. I do not know how it 
was, I was considered pretty, moved in 
what is called gocd society, always re- 
ceived a great deal of attention from gen- 
tlemen, but the right time had not come. 
In my young years I was engaged toa very 
handsome man. We grew up together. 
I think the love must have grown with my 
growth. I never had any other feeling 
for him than love. I worshipped my idol 
and found it clay, for he married another 


who had more golden charms than I had, 
more physical ones, too, probably, for she 
was a remarkably handsome girl, though 
from what I heard of them afterwards she 
strewed more thorns than roses in his path. 
But it was a death blow to me; I do not 
think I ever cared much for anything for 


many a long year. I had refused offers 
from good men in the meantime, but of 
course felt indifferent to them. But time 
was fleeting by and my youth was passing, 
I was nearlytwenty. The family were all 
at home then, but dark clouds were gath- 
ering overour heads. The dear mother was 
the first to go, the first break. Shortly after- 
wards my only sister followed, snatched 
from me in aday or two; that was a fear- 
ful blow to me, though she was the younger 
I had always depended upon her ; clever 
and witty, bright and cheerful, I often 
wondered why it was she was taken and | 
was left to face the world. She was more 
fitted for it than I was. Soon afterwards 
the boys, as we called them still, left home 
to seek their living in other places. The 
youngest and dearest to me had gone to 
California, that paradise on earth, he used 
to call it, and at last there, there was no 
ore left in the old home but father and I. 
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We lived quietly, for our circumstances 
did not justify any other course, and quiet. 
ness suited our saddened hearts. Letters 
from the boys, especially from the young. 
est, cheered us ; he was getting on so well; 
had been advanced by his firm, and hoped 
in a few years to have father and I come 
to him, and be together once more. Look- 
ing forward to that brightened my sorrows. 
But it is well for us that a veil is hung 
over the future. Were it otherwise we 
would scarcely have thoughts for the 
present. 

Frank, one of my brothers, had been 
married for some time, and frequently 
wrote us to come and live with him. I 
had a dislike tothe move. I had paid them 
a visit once and was not anxious to repeat 
the experience. I wrote to Telford telling 
him about the proposal, and made up my 
mind to do whatever he proposed. But, 
much to my relief, he did not like the idea 
any better than I did, did not think my 
position in Frank’s household would bea 
very pleasant one, and thought we had 
better wait quietly for a little time when 
he could come home, and we would re- 
turn together to his sunny home. But, 
ah me, that looked-for home never came; 
instead of his usual bright letter camea 
telegram announcing his sudden death— 
heart disease claimed another victim. 

The shock was too much for me; it 
was followed by a severe illness. I had 
counted too much upon seeing him before 
long; it was a fearful blow without any 
preparation. So young and so beautiful, 
and dead. 

Now, indeed, a full sense of all my 
misery rushed upon me; now I realized 
all his death meant. 

It meant the breaking up of our own 
home and going among strangers, for 
Frank had gone a great deal more into his 
wife's family since his marriage than his 
own ; his wife seemed to have a great in- 
fluence over him. She had taken no pains 
to cultivate an acquaintance with ours. 
Father was growing infirm. The small 
town we lived in did not afford any oppor- 
tunity sufficient for me to support us both. 
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There was no alternative but the one I 
dreaded ; I was very unwilling to write 
saying we would come ; had I been alone 
I never would, but there was father, I had 
to conquer my own feelings and think of 
him. 

And now began another chapter in my 
life, and not a very pleasant one, either. 
Changes are very seldom pleasant; I 
have had a full experience of that. No 
one realizes what it is to live in another 
person’s house, unless they have tried it. 
For me, it was from quiet to noise; for 
there was a house full of unruly children ; 
Alice, Frank’s wife, had a most capricious 
temper and jealous disposition. With 
these two qualities the results may be 
easilyimagined. The children were ruled 
according to the mood their mother was in. 

I resolved when I went that I would 
keep my lips shut. It takes two to quarrel, 
but great control as I had over my tem. 
per, it required all I possessed to keep it. 
Sometimes I think Alice was determined 
to make me angry, butshe saw no sign of 
it. It is not much wonder it is a diffi- 
cult matter to find women to take care of 
children. Hitherto my life had been 
such a free one; I liked housekeeping, 
and never had anything to do with chil- 
dren. But my services in that direction 
had been refused; Alice had a good 
woman in the kitchen, and enjoyed the 
fruits of her labors without more fatigue 
than she cared to take herself, quite proud 
of the credit her good table brought her 
as a housekeeper. But I found it rather 
weary work all the time I was among 
them, noon and night, Sunday and Mon- 
day. Father wouldsay: ‘* Come, Mar- 
garet, get away from the noise of those 
children; come take a walk.” And, in 
truth, that was the cnly recreation I had, 
for I knew no one, and, though Frank 
and Alice constantly went to entertain- 
ments, they never asked me to go. I had 
to stay and put the children to bed. 
Many a solitary hour I spent watching the 
stars, until their regular breathing told 
me they slept, and wondering how long 
this kind of life was to last. ‘It is won- 


derful how much one woman has it in 
her power to make matters unpleasant for 
another, if she chooses. The covert sneer, 
the half-concealed rudeness, the want of 
consideration—all the little aits that tend 
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to make life pleasant, or the reverse, and 
if the one so doing is the mistress and 
mother the fault is doubly hers; her 
lines are fallen to her in pleasanter places. 
Her less fortunate sister has little left, 
perhaps, save sad recollections. It is easy 
for the weak to be gentle, but give them 
power and authority, that is the test. 
Certainly, very few women can use au- 
thority without abusing it.’’ So wrote a 
favorite writer of mine, and I often thought 
of it while residing in my brother’s house. 
I had a strong temper, but well in check ; 
but oftentimes it was all I could do to re- 
main under their roof. I had no compan- 
ions save my dear old father, who was 
growing deaf. I could not enjoy much 
conversation with him. What a pleasure 
it used to be in those days, the letters 
from my dear friends in the old home. 
Though they always make me very home- 
sick, they were like glimpses of home to 
an exile in a foreign land. Matters 
grew worse instead of better, as they gen- 
erally do. Frank was away a great deal, 
and I wondered what I would do to im- 
prove my situation. 

One day a lady caller spoke of a friend 
of hers who wanted 4 housekeeper. I 
determined to apply for that. Why not? 
One way of earning aliving is as respest- 
able as another, and could not be more 
disagreeable than the position I held in 
my brother’s house. I had always felt that 
there should be but one family under one 
roof, and my late experience had confirm- 
ed me in thatopinion. Iapplied for thesit- 
uation and got it. Frank and Alice re- 
sented this very much; said I had com- 
promised them in the community ; what 
would there friends think of it, and so on. 
But I went my way, and found a quiet 
and agreeable change. There are women 
and women, fortunately, and some ofthem 
are as near perfection as human nature 
can be. It was my happy lot to fall in 
with such a one in this case. What an 
atmosphere of happiness there was about 
her! It was her aim to make her little 
circle as happy as it could be made, and 
she succeeded. I felt like a storm tossed 
sailor must feel, when safe in a calm har- 
bor. I fulfilled my duties to her satis- 
faction, and as her household was a well 
regulated one,I had a good deal of leisure. 
Alice, I heard, talked a good deal about 
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my ingratitude, going out to work, when 
I could have lived with them. But it is 
much better for the maiden aunt to go 
among strangers, where she is paid for 
her services, than being with her affec- 
tionate relatives, who think they have a 
claim upon her unpaid services. 

In my days of leisure, I often wrote for 
the press, but had almost forgotten about 
it, when one of my friends asked me in 
her letter if I ever wrote now. This gave 
me an idea; why not write now by sitting 
up late. I could manage time for it. I 
tried my pen again, sent the article to an 
old friend in the publishing line who had 
always been kind to me. It was accepted 
and a request for more. I wrote again and 
again, with most profitable results. 

An old friend of mine, a banker, to 
whom I wrote, invested the money tosuch 
good purpose that it soon doubled. The 
one idea to save seemed to take possession 
of me. Iwas well paid by my employer, and 
that was well invested. I did not spend 
a dollar except for father’s comfort. One 
day I had a letter from my friend, the 
banker, telling me of a splendid invest- 
ment. ‘‘There was a risk,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ but 
it was worth the risk.’’ I wrote him to in- 
vest. I felt anxious, for if it failed all that 
work had to be gone over again. As soon 
as he could he telegraphed to relieve my 
suspense. My fingers trembled, so I 
could scarcely open the envelope. It was 
successful. I laughed aloud, and pressed 
the common looking yellow paper to my 
lips again and again. I did not realize 
until then how anxious I had felt about 
it; this made me a rich woman. I sent 
handsome presents to Frank’s children, I 
wanted to dothat before I had alittle con- 
versation I intended to have with him. 

After a timeI left my kind friend and 
employer with much regret; it was the 
only home I had known since I had been 
in the country. But now I had other 
things to do. Now my dear old father 
could have many comforts he had requir- 
ed, and I could resume many tastes I had 
been obliged to give up. 

I had always kept up visiting at my 
brother’s, otherwise I could not have known 
how father was faring. I invited myself to 
dinner one day; they knew nothing of 
my movements; they were quite unpre- 
pared for the mine I had tospring. During 


dinner one of the children asked me when 
I was coming back again. 

Isaid ‘‘ 1 am not coming back any more, 
I am going to take grandpa away, too.” 

Frank laughed at this. ‘I think you 
have as much as you can do to take care 
of yourself.”’ 

I said, ‘‘I think we will go to an hotel} 
for a week or two, it will be a pleasant 
change for father. He seems to be very 
much in the way here.” 

‘‘And how could father stay at an hotel 
alone ?”’ 

‘IT would be with him,’ I calmly re- 
plied. 

‘*« How can you leave your place?” said 
Alice. 

‘«T could arrange that; my friends are 
particularly kind, and would not object 
to my having a holiday. It will be the 
first rest I have had since I have been in 
the country.” 

‘IT hope you do not expect me to pay 
for any such nonsense,”’ said Frank. 

*¢ Youneed not pay until you are asked,” 
I laughed. I could afford to feel good- 
natured about it. 

The next morning I sent a cab for father; 
this was a surprise to them, father said. 

‘¢ You will soon be back,”’ said Alice, 
in a sneering way. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said father, ‘‘ I will come back 
to see you all.” 

Father was one of those forgiving na- 
tures that always turn the other cheek. I 
was not so. Theold takea different view 
of things; they feel that their span is not 
long; can afford to be forgiving. 

We spent a pleasant week at the hotel, 
enjoying the rest and quiet, and seeing 
the city and suburbs. 

One day Frank's card was brought up. 
I expected this call, for I have noticed 
in my experience that curiosity is not con- 
fined to the daughters of Eve. I went 
down to see him. I saw him look a little 
curiously at me; I asked him up to our 
parlor. 

He remarked ‘I did not know they had 
such pretty private rooms.”’ 

I answered, ‘* They had fitted this up 
for us. Did you get my note?’?’ I asked 
him. 

‘© No,’’ he replied. 

‘¢T am sorry,’’ I said, ‘‘ I wrote asking 
you to make an estimate of what you have 

















spent for father and I, and our board bili, 
also; I am prepared to repay you any- 
thing you have spent in the way of money; 
kindness or consideration I cannot return 
for we received none; or avything you 
think you have lost by us, that was a fa- 
yorite theme of yours at meal times, by 
way of making them pleasant, I suppose.” 

‘¢Oh,”’ said he, with his rasping laugh, 
washing his hands with invisible soap, in 
imperceptible water, ‘‘ you will find that 
quite a bill.” 

‘«« Whatever it is let me have it, or send 
it to my lawyer,’”’ naming a prominent 
legal man in the city. 

‘¢ Where did you get all this money,”’ 
he asked, with an air of astonishment. 

I replied in a laughing way, ‘‘ That is 
my secret. It must be quite a relief to 
you and Alice to get rid of your poor re- 
lations ; I frequently heard you say, ‘ you 
did not know what they were good for ;’ 
they are good for safety- valves, to vent ill- 
temper upon; you take advantage of their 
helplessness; it is good for them when 
they can help themselves.’’ 

“T suppose you will not come back 
again, now you feel so independent.”’ 

‘““No; had it been more of a home, it 
would be quite natural to have remained 
there; if we were in the way before, a 
change of circumstances would not have 
altered that. I often wondered why you 
chose to adopt such a manner towards 
uw. You know I was useful, working all 
the time. When I went as housekeeper, 
you thought it a great indignity that I 
would have to take my meals with the ser- 
vants. Nothing could be more unpleasant 
than you made the meals; I used to dread 
them. We were never spoken to; if we 
ventured a remark we were snubbed; if 
you could imply a fault you seemed happy 
todo it. I am afraid you will have to 
get a cat, now I am not there, to bear the 
blame of all sortsof things. If you did it 
to please Alice it does not say much for 
her heart. I was anxious and willing to 
do all I could, and bore it all in silence, 
but it was pain and grief to me. No matter 
what my efforts were, you seemed deter- 
mined not to be pleased. If it is any 
consolation to you to know it, we were 
made as unhappy and as uncomfortable 
% we could be.”” Frank looked rather 
shamed as I proceeded, but it was my 
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opportunity, and I thought it just as well 
for him to hear true things as I thought 
about them. To use a vulgarism, Alice 
made the balls, and Frank fired them. 

‘‘Alice says you never cared to sit with 
her.”’ 

‘‘I continually took my work into 
Alice’s room, but she never seemed in- 
clined for conversation, and when I left 
the room to attend to tea or other things 
the door was slammed with sufficient 
vigor to take it off its hinges, that showed 
me my society was not missed much. I 
put my pride in my pocket many a time, 
though I had a proud nature. An old 
friend of mine used to say, ‘She would 
like to see my proud neck humbled.’ Had 
she lived to see me in my brother’s house 
she would have had her wish. You must 
have known that it was unpleasant enough 
for us to be there, without everything be- 
ing made as disagreeable as it could be. 
I was not a young girl, you knew that I 
had been mistress in my father’s house 
for years; and during my young years 
had done a great deal for my brothers, 
you as wellastherest. I often felt, while 
I was at your house, that while I had the 
power I treated any strangers about me 
differently. Itried to make their lives as 
pleasant as I could, but you chose your 
course, it makes it easier for me to choose 
mine.’”’ Frank’s face was quite a study 
as I talked; perhaps some things were 
presented to him in a different light. 
‘¢We think of going to California this 
week,’’ said I. ‘* Would you like to go? 
I could give you a ticket.” 

‘*To California!”’ he exclaimed in a 
tone of astonishment, as if it was a chap- 
ter of revelations to him. 

‘¢ Yes,” I said, ‘‘ there is a grave there 
I want to see, and some people that were 
kind to one dear to me.”’ 

‘¢Oh, well, I suppose you want some 
body to look after you.”’ 

‘«No,’’ I said coldly, not frostily at all, 
but with the coldness of falling snow; 
‘¢T have shown that I am able to take 
care of myself. Mr. Kerr has been kind 
enough to attend to all the detai!s for us ; 
everything isarranged.”’ I was not going 


to give him that foot to stand on, but all 
this time I never volunteered the slightest 
information as to my change of circum- 
stances, and he, though dying to know, 
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did not know how to approach the sub- 
ject. 

I do not know what prompted me to 
make the offer ; the bitter feeling towards 
them had gone out of my heart. Still, I 
did not feel the slightest wish for his so- 
ciety. I think it was a feeling to more 
than return any obligation he might think 
we were under to him, not an amiable 
feeling, still I felt so. 

The next morning I received the bill 
for our board. It was paid at once, and 
a receipt requested. 

One thing I could not help telling him. 
I contrasted. my position with that of a 
young lady caller. She was a school- 
teacher, stylishly dressed, her own mis- 
tress after certain hours, considering 
where she-should go for her holidays to 
rest and recuperate. No change for me, 
hot weather or cold ; her duties were de- 
fined for her, and she was paid for them. 
What a happy thing it is when parents fit 
their daughters to be independent, as 
well as their sons! No matter to her an 
uncongenial sister-in-law, she was not de- 
pendent on her. 

‘«There was a large parcel came this 
morning from Margaret,’’ said Alice, to 
her husband ; ‘‘ presents for the children ; 
nothing for me.”’ 

‘« Yes, and my bill, which she requested 
paid in full.” 

‘‘Did you see Margaret when you 
called ?” 

‘*T did; and splendid she looked. I 
never saw her look better. I wish you would 
get a dress like the one she wore.”’ 

‘*What was it? Ido not admire her 
taste.’’ 

‘She had not much opportunity of 
showing any. This was a dark blue silk 
embroidered in light shades ; a great deal 
of cream silk about the throat and sleeves. 
Her hair was becomingly dressed; she 
has beautiful hair.’’ 

‘‘And does she talk of coming back?” 

‘©Oh, no; we had a long talk, or 
rather she talked and I listened. She 
thinks we treated themunkindly. I must 
confess she put things in a different light 
from what I regarded them.”’ 

‘* We gave her shelter when she had no 
other,”’ 

*« Yes, she said that, and it was because 
of father’s age that she took it. And now 


she was in a position to return any money 
they might have cost us. As far as kind- 
ness and politeness was concerned there 
was none to return. There is one thing, 
Alice, I think decidedly wrong. Mar- 
garet says she always heard of your orders 
through the servants. Why did you not 
tell her yourself; you were always on 
speaking terms. Margaret is a woman 
who would not condescend to quarrel, 
She says her experience here makes her 
feel sad to think of any sister going to 
live in a brother’s house, if all are treated 
as she was. She contrasted the treat- 
ment here with the Livingstones; it was 
not complimentary to us. They are 
going to California next week.” 

‘«To California !’’ exclaimed his wife, 
‘“Why where has all the money come 
from?” 

‘« She gave no hint, and I did not like 
to ask; mother had some wealthy rela- 
tions, perhaps from some of them. Well, 
things have taken a strange turn lately; 
it makes the old saying true, ‘It is a 
long lane that has no turning.’”’ 

‘‘Have you heard from Margaret 
Strickland lately, asked Mrs. Willis, as 
she and Mrs. Frames were enjoying a five 
o’clock tea in Mrs. Frames’ parlor. 

‘¢ Yes; I had a long letter from her, 
written from California ”’ 

‘¢From California! I did not know 
she was there.’’ 

‘TI will get her letter and read it to 
you: 

“ DEAR LipBIE:—You will be surprised at 
the heading of this letter. You must quite con- 
sider me among the ‘have beens’ by this time. 
My busy life obliged me to give up all my old 
correspondents. It was quite a loss to me, for 
it was a consolation to hear from my dear old 
friends in those dark days. I feel as if I had 
led two lives—youth and age, poverty and sick- 
ness, happiness and misery. Fortune at last 
grew tired of buffeting me, and, like the fickle 
dame, she is compensating me for her unkind- 
ness by showering favors upon me. You are 
aware that I left my brother’s hospitable man- 
sion some time ago. Since that my days have 
passed more pleasantly, though I am not at en- 
mity withthem. Still, in this case absence does 
not make the heart grow fonder. You will be 
surprised to hear of our being in this sunny land, 
but there is a grave here I wanted to see. And 
what a beautiful spot he rests in! exquisitely 
cared for by his brother Masons. The Saugeen 
rapids are near with their musical waters, sing- 
ing o’er the dead sweet lullaby. Dear Telford, 
how kindly all his friends speak of him. I felt, 
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as we neared our destination, I ought to see 
his beautiful bright face. 

«I wish I had the pen of a ready writer, to 
give some idea of the scenery and climate, and 
the pleasant people one meets, people from all 
parts of the world--some for health and some for 
pleasure. 

“The journey was a very enjoyable one ; wish 
I could describe it to you, but it is indescrib- 
able; grand, stupendous river, valleys suddenly 
widening; then a glimpse of mirror-like lakes 
between the dark, pine clad mountains, reflect- 
ing every peak and precipice, now crossing deep 
ravines, now piercing rocky spires, now quietly 
gliding through park-like greensward with 
beautiful trees and babbling brooks. We en- 
tered a gorge whose flowering walls, thousands 
of feet high, seem to overhang the boiling 
stream, which mass at their base; and this we 
followed for miles half shut out from the day- 
light. Then we see before us jagged forms 
high in the air, lowering peaks of new shapes 
and colors, then a forest covered valley, then a 
deep and rapid river, then on all sides such 
magnificent views of mountains, snowy peaks of 
many colors, touched into beauty by the bright 
sun—it is majesty and grandeur; it is a marvel- 
lous scene! Then a sudden flash of light re- 
veals a crystal lake in the distance; after play- 
ing at hide-and-seek with these lakes for an hour 
or two, another valley, almost treeless, occupied 
by farms and cattle ranches; here for the first 
time I saw irrigating ditches; after this we shoot 
through tunnel after tunnel, then out into open 
country again till the station is reached. Cars 
and steamers most luxurious; I was half sorry 
when the end came, the scenery was so fascinat- 
ing, 

“ Among the passengers was a gentleman who 
was very kind, and did much to enhance the en- 
joyment of the journey. He was a Californian, 
and knew all the country—a Mr. Vernon, a dis- 
tinguished-looking man, with a handsome face, 
and the kindest brown eyes, iron gray hair; not 
young like myself. We felt quite sorry to part 
with him at the end of the journey; he inquired 
our hotel, but he was going further. 

“We had been in the city about a week and 
had seen dear Telford’s friends. One morning, 
just as 1 was preparing to go out, a gentleman’s 
card was brought up. I did not recognize the 
Name as strange, for a Mr. Vernon had called 
before, a friend of dear Telford’s, but judge my 
surprise, on going down, to meet our friend of the 
journey. I felt glad to meet him again, and the 
pleasure seemed to be mutual. After chatting 
awhile he proposed father and I should take a 
drive. His horses were at the door, and as I 
was dressed for going out, in white, everybody 
wears white for the heat I suppose, we were 
Soon enjoying a drive behind a pair of dashing 
grays. Wehad the drive through beautiful parts 
of the city, afterwards had luncheon, which Mr. 
V. took with us. I enjoyed a good many drives 
after this with his handsome horses. I do not 
know how it was, whether it was the charming 
alr, or the exquisite drives among orange groves, 
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or my companion’s fascinating conversation, or 
his beautiful eyes, which had a trick, as dark 
eyes have, of looking unutterable things, but one 
day I returned to the hotel an engaged 
woman. You will think theeleventh hour; yes, 
and I had quite made up my mind to remain 
Miss Strickland to the end of the chapter. lam 
to be married in October, my natal month, and 
will write and tell you all about it. 
«* Ever your friend, 
“M. STRICKLAND.” 

“My Dear Lippi£:—In answer to your kind 
letter, I must tell you that we are at home again, 
and truthfully I can agree with the sentiment, 
‘There is no place like home.’ After my late ex- 
perience 1 can say that with all my heart. Well, 
to begin at the beginning: 

«« Wednesday, the twenty-second, the sun was 
shining brightly, as it always is in this land; at 
ten o’clock we arrived at St. Vincent's church. 
My dress was heavy white corded silk, trimmed 
with broad bands of lace and white pear! fringe. 
I wore a bonnet of the same without the fringe, and 
an ermine fur cloak as a carriage wrap, the 
gift of my husband. He also presented me with 
magnificent diamonds, but I reserved them till af- 
terwards, I had two bridesmaids, young friends of 
Telford’s, pretty, dark haired girls; they wore 
soft pink silk, and pearls, the gift of the groom. 
After the ceremony we had breakfast, and then 
left for a trip to the mountains. I wore a claret- 
colored cloth, trimmed with black fur. After a de- 
lightful trip we returned to my home, and, my 
dear Libbie, how much I wish I could hope to 
welcome you and your good man to Oaklands. It 
takes its name from the fine oak trees standing on 
an elevation behind the house. The house itself 
is a roomy old mansion, of red bficks, with towers 
and gables, bay windows and verandas; giant 
drawing-rooms, and splendid dining-rooms, big 
enough to dine a regiment; the reception-room 
would hold a good-sized house, that is the crim- 
son room, and there are green rooms, and blue, 
pink and white, and yellow, each furnished to 
suit the color. A picture gallery and billiard- 
rooms, magnificent conservatories and beautifully 
laid out grounds, groves of splendid trees; in 
short, Oaklands is as near perfect as money and 
taste can make it, for Edward is wealthy, and has 
a great love for the beautiful. So here I am, 
sitting in my cozy room, with its rose-colored 
hangings, a cheerful fire burning in the pretty 
open grate, the soft tinkle of a falling coal, the 
only sound that is heard, meditating upon the past, 
I can follow the events of my life like the links 
of a chain, and what began in sadness has cer- 
tainly ended in supreme happiness, but I have 
learned some lessons, and will not forget that I 
have seen the other side of the medal. There are 
plenty of quiet corners for dear father, and my 
happiness seems to be quite reflected in him. 
Come and spend next winter with us, I can give 
you lots of room and a warm welcome. 

“Cordially, your friend, 
‘*MARGARET VERNON, 

« P, S.—I have had very congratulatory letters 

from Frank and his wife. M. V.” 
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Petite’s Proposal. 


BY M. CA 


or, rather, the 
crowd about an 
accident, which 
had just occurred 
at the street cor- 
ner, prevented 
the handsome 
. grays, drawing 
Miss Beatrice 
Bloom’s couré, 
from going astep 
farther. 
Jamesclimbed 
down from the 
box, and came to the carriage-door to ex- 
plain the delay to his mistress. 

‘‘A man has been run over by a dray,”’ 
he said. ‘* They won’t keep us long.” 

‘*Poor man; I} am sorry. I will go 
into White's confectionery, while we are 
waiting,”’ and Miss Beatrice Bloom, tall, 
stately, dignified (J. K. J. says they al- 
ways are), a handsome orphan, a charm- 
ing heiress, a social favorite, left her car- 
riage toenter the tempting confectioner’s, 
just at hand. 

At two o’clock, of this same December 
afternoon, Petite and Raspberry, in the 
lonely garret of a tenement, were holding 
a conversation, that is, Petite did the 
conversing, while Raspberry, being a doll, 
could only listen in bland, smiling silence. 

‘¢ Oh, dear,’’ said Petite at last, ‘‘we’ll 
die, Waspberry, if papa don’t tomed soon ; 
den we’ll go up to the sky wiv mamma. It's 
mcst sixty-six hours since he’s been goned. 
Let’s go find him, he'll be so glad,’”’ and 
popping an old hat, like an extinguisher, 
over her blonde curls, and catching 
Raspberry by her only arm, the little 
sprite hopped down the long flights of 
stairs, reached the pavement without en- 
countering one of the tenement boys, who 
had twice called her ‘‘ yellow-top,”’ in 
the one week that she and her father had 
tried to realize the small tenement garret 
as ‘*home”’ for the present, then scamp- 
ering round the corner and running 
straight ahead, for many blocks, she 
found herself in the business center of the 
great city. 


RRIE HYDE, 


‘*I fought I could tomed,’’ she said, 
confidentially to Raspberry’ and for the 
next two hours she feasted her blue eyes 
on the wonderful things in the shop win- 
dows. 

‘¢ This is a weal nice one, Raspberry,” 
she said, holding up her dull, so that she, 
too, could see the tempting pink and 
white confections in White’s window. 
‘« See the little wound ones wiv the nuts 
on, and the awful dood butter-tups, and 
the house wiv candy snow all on it,”’ and 
she stopped, for some feathery flakes of 
real snow were sifting from the sky upon 
her, and melting into dark spots upon the 
remnant of a respberry satin gown, in 
which her doll was dressed. : 

‘¢ Oh, Waspberry,”’ said Petite, shiver- 
ingly, ‘‘I wants my papa,” and, forget- 
ting the candy charms of the window, she 
turned quickly to cross the street, when 
she ran into Miss Beatrice Bloom, about 
to enter the confectionery. 

‘“‘You tiny little girl!’’ exclaimed 
Beatrice, ‘‘ where are you going, all 
alone?’’ 

‘¢To find papa,” replied Petite, look: 
ing up to the young lady’s face, with eyes 
deeply troubled. 

‘¢ But you can’t get across the street, 
now,’’ said Beatrice, delaying the child 
with her gloved hand; ‘‘ there is sucha 
crowd. Where is your papa?” 

‘¢I don’t zackly know,’ Petite an- 
swered, the trouble deepening in her eyes; 
‘¢ but I dess he’s somewheres ; Waspberry 
and me is finding him.”’ 

‘Where do you live?’’ questioned 
Beatrice, clasping the little girl's cold fin- 
gers firmly, impressed by Petite’s lovely 
face and artless manners. 

‘¢] don't zactly know,’’ replied Petite, 
‘<but somewheres.”’ 

‘‘And what is your name?’’ continued 
Beatrice, studying more closely the gen- 
eral appearance of the little waif, with as 
sober a face as she could command. 

‘¢Mine is Petite, and hers is Wasp- 
berry. May I go now, please,” and she 
tried to draw her little hand away. ‘The 
peoples is most goned, now, and papa 
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might never det founded, if Waspberry 
and me don’t hurry awful much.” 

‘¢ Wait an instant, dear,” said Beatrice, 
«and we will see if this man knows where 
your papa is,”’ and she nodded to a pass- 
ing policeman, who hastened to her. 

‘¢No, Miss Bloom,”’ he said,-at once 
recognizing the young lady, ‘‘I don’t 
know nauthing of the child nor her father 
—these small ones gets strayed often, 
they does, and whea there ain’t nobody to 
find them, we just sinds them to one or 
tother of the homes, but this one is uncom- 
monly nate and fair like; her friends’ll 
turn up all right ; just let her come along 
wid me.” 

Petite clung tightly to Beatrice’s fingers, 
as the policeman spoke, but she scanned 
his face with round eyes, as tearless and 
unfrightened as her doll’s. 

‘¢T’ll take her with me,”’ said Beatrice, 
with a sudden resolution, ‘‘I—I think I 
would like to keep her for a day or two, 
while you are searching for her friends.” 

‘« Just as you like, Miss,’’ he respond- 
ed, and managing to learn from the little 
girl, that papa was ‘‘papa,’’ her doll 
“Waspberry,” and her own name ‘Pe- 
tite, of tourse,”” he made a note of this 
slender clew and touched his hat, as he 
put the little one into Beatrice’s coupé, 
persuaded that the child was much better 
off than she had ever been before. 

‘It's not long to find a tinder home, 
for a swate little face like that,’’ he said 
to himself. 

“Is we going to find papa?’’ asked Pe- 
tite, as the carriage rolled away. 

‘The kind policeman is going to look 
everywhere for him while you go home 
with me,’’ replied Beatrice, gently. 

‘* And may papa tomed, too, when he’s 
founded ? ’? questioned Petite. 

“ T expect he will be very anxious to 
come and get you,’’ laughed Beatrice, and 
Petite, apparently satisfied with the reply, 
climbed on to her knees, and held Rasp- 
berry to the carriage window, that she 
might not miss any of the street sights. 

“Oh, Waspberry, look !’’ she exclaim- 
¢d, as they whirled round a corner, 

“they is carrying a poor min, under a 
blanket, all hurted up to def; is n’t it too 
bad, Waspberry ?” 

‘That is the poor man who was hurt 
atthe corner,’’ explained Beatrice, watch- 


ing every motion of her new charge; 
‘¢ they are taking him to an hospital.” 

‘¢I wis papa didn't get losted,’’ said 
Petite, tears gathering in her eyes, for the 
first time, that day ; ‘‘ what does papas get 
losted for ?’’ and turning about, she sat 
down on the seat, as if outside attractions 
were all gone. 

‘¢ Perhaps it is the little girls that get 
lost,’’? observed Beatrice, drawing the 
golden head nearer to her; ‘‘do you think 
you shall like to stay with me?” 

‘*Ve.e-s,. please, when papa tomes 
too,”’ Petite replied, brushing the tears 
from her fair little face, with her cold 
hands. 

And ‘‘papa?’’ Alas it was he, who 
moneyless and downcast, had been cast- 
down and run over by a heavy dray, as he 
crossed the street that afternoon, and it 
was he, on his way to an hospital, whom 
Petite saw, when looking from the win- 
dow of Beatrice’s coupé. 


cod * * * * * x 


Easter-tide was approaching, and in 
spite of constant advertising and con- 
scientious efforts of Miss Bloom and the 
policeman, no one claimed Petite, and 
she with Raspberry, fitted-out with a new 
arm and raspberry satin gown, had be- 
come an unquestioned part of Beatrice’s 
household. 

Beatrice’s friends had been not a little 
amused at this, ‘‘ her latest fad,’’ but one 
glimpse of the blonde-haired, blue-eyed 
maidenette, and an introduction to Rasp- 
berry, invariably resulted in a comp!ete 
surrender to the beguiling little protége. 

‘‘T really believe I should adopt the 
little fairy myself, if I had a chance,” 
said Mrs. Spoondyke, at one of Bzatrice’s ; 
afternoon teas. 

‘¢ But she is not adopted, you know,”’ 
said Mrs. Calder, Beatrice’s companion ; 
‘¢her friends are expected to claim her at 
at any time.”’ 

‘¢ Petite,’ said Beatrice, Saturday 
morning, looking across a mass of blos- 
soms, which the gardener had piled in a 
reckless heap upon the dining-table, 
‘would you like to help me tie these 
flowers into bunches, and then go with 
me to leave them at the hospital, so 
that the sick people can have them for 
Easter ?’’ 
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Petite danced up and down in de- 
lighted assent, then Jaying Raspberry on a 
chair, busied her dainty fingers in tying 
wax-stemmed roses, deep-scented carna- 
tions, and fragrant violets into Lilliputian 
clusters, to be distributed at the hospital 
by her own wee self, and an hout later she 
was handing them here and there to the 
occupants ot a long row of hospital cots. 

‘¢ This is a sad case,’’ said one of the 
nurses to Beatrice, as they stopped before 
the last cot in the row, ‘‘ he was run over 
several months ago, and ever since has 
been lying here, his reason wandering, and 
seemingly without a friend. A few days 
ago, he recovered his mind, but he is lame 
for life, and—”’ 

Some one called the nurse away for a 
moment, and Beatrice found herself gaz- 
ing at a white cot, on which lay, thin and 
worn, with closed eyes, he whom, five 
years ago, she had promised, with all her 
heart, to marry; then a quarrel came, 
foliowed by a rigid misunderstanding, and 
the last she had seen of Ralph Pattington 
in that bitter time, was the night he said, 
‘« Beatrice, this must be a final yes or no, 
for I shall never ask you again.”” Know- 
ing the quarrel to be of her making, the 
fault hers alone, and knowing she loved 
him and only him, she bade him go, and 
he sailed for England, married there, lost 
his wife, his fortune also. This much 
she had heard, the rest she did not know, 
but she saw him now, helpless, friendless, 
a charity, she told herself ; the bitterness 
in the past was all gone, and the old love, 
mellowed by sympathy and pity, bright- 
ened her eyes and rouged her cheeks. 

She was not poetical, but unconsciously, 
her heart arranged a fragment from Pa- 
tience, to suit itself, and sang: 

«Life is too short for unkind feeling, 
Too short for harsh reproach or bitter tone ; 
For us should be but gentle words alone. 

If I have done amiss, forgive, forget ; 

Then may you know the highest joy of living, 

And I, the peace, the sweetness of forgiving.” 

His angry farewell on that night, five 
years ago, had now her benediction, and 
yet he knew it not. 

‘¢ Hush, dear,’’ she said, softly, taking 
a bunch of white carnations from Petite’s 
hand, as the little girl hurried toward her, 
‘*he is asleep, we must not waken him. I 
will give him the flowers,’’ and stooping 
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his eyes must see it when they opened, 

‘‘Poor man,” said Petite, tip-toeing 
from his cot, without venturing a glance 
at him, so afraid was she of arousing him, 

‘<¢ T will send some fruits and jellies for 
the case you were telling me of,’’ said 

Seatrice to the nurse, who had just re. 
turned to her, ‘‘and if there is anything 
else I can do, please let me know at once,” 

She spoke the last words with so much 
stress, that Petite looked up into her face 
questioningly as they left the nurse. 

‘¢You don’t know it all, little golden- 
hair,”’ said Beatrice, lifting Petite in her 
arms, as if about to place her in the car- 
riage, ‘‘but you have helped me to be 
patient with my trouble, and, perhaps, 
some time the trouble will all go away.” 

Petite’s eyes were still upon her witha 
deeply puzzled expression, as the carriage 
whirled them out of the hospital grounds. 

‘¢Twouble,’’ said Petite, at last, having 
caught this word in Beatrice’s strange ad- 
dress; ‘‘ yes, that is what peoples has when 
their papas is losted. Is your papa 
losted ?’’ 

A few days later, Ralph Pattington re- 
ceived a note from certain bankers in the 
city, telling him that a generous sum of 
money had been placed on deposit for his 
use in their bank. 

A week later they received a note from 
Ralph Pattington, courteously declining 
the gift, and this note they forwarded to 
Beatrice. 

She trembled, as she read it, but kept 
it because of the handwriting. Had she 
known that kind fate, in the shape of a 
lawyer, had hunted out Ralph Pattington, 
and presented him with a moderate for- 
tune and estate, left him by an uncle, she 
would not have felt offended at the re- 
turned bank account. 

The uncle’s fortune speeded Ralph's 
recovery, and making a handsome resti- 
tution to the hospital for the attention 
and care he had received there, he began 
a vigorous search for lost Petite. 


* * * * * * * 


June, a pouting June, a dark, muggy; 
sunless June, which bleached the rose 
cheeks, and made life a mildew, hastened 
people from the city to dry resorts, if 
they were anywhere to be discovered. 


over him, she laid the small posy where 
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PETITE’S PROPOSAL. 


“My agent has found a lovely place 
for us at River Cliff,’ Beatrice told her 
companion, Mrs. Calder, ‘‘ not fashion- 
able, perhaps, but picturesque, high 

unds extending to the river edge, and 
agood place for Petite.”’ 

‘‘Ah!"’ observed Mrs. Calder, who was 
afraid Petite was being too much con- 
sidered, and so determining to give Bea- 
trice a bit of motherly advice. 

‘Don’t forget you are growing older, 
my dear, and that you ought to be with 
other young people. There may be none 
at all in this place, and to settle by a 
river, it—ah ! sounds so wet.”’ 

“T know,’’ laughed Beatrice, ‘‘ but 
then Iam going just thesame. A Bloom, 
you know, never changes mind.’’ 

River Cliff proved a beautiful spot for 
asummering, even Mrs. Calder acknowl- 
edged this, after the first week, her rheu- 
matism leaving her, as very desirable 
people called. 

“ Beatrice is growing quite gay in this 
quiet place,’’ she said to these callers, 
and dear little Petite, becoming a perfect 
blonde gipsy under that big hat of hers,’’ 
and then she would tell Petite’s story. 

Shut in by high, dense hedges, no one 
knew much of the place ‘‘ next door,” 
util Mrs. Calder learned through the 
cook, who was told by the milkman that 
a strange gentleman had come there to 
spend the summer, and opened the house 
for the first time in many years. 

“T believe I saw him the other morn- 
ing,” added Mrs. Calder; ‘‘ if so, he is 
quite lame.’”? 

Beatrice said nothing, but her heart 
beat faster, and her color deepened at the 
vord ‘‘Jame.”” Then taking herself to 
tak fcr foolish fancies she cauglit Petite 
by the hand and ran out into the garden. 

Petite’s blue eyes were upon her, and 
the seemed reflecting in a child’s vague 
vay. 

“What are you thinking of, my Pe- 
ite?”’ asked Beatrice, catching her up, 
and carrying her to a bench near by. 

“T want papa,’’ said the child. 

“What! with Raspberry and me?” 
questioned Beatrice. 

“Yes,’’ nodded Petite, ‘‘why don’t 
hebe founded ; why is heso awful losted ?”” 

Beatrice’s face lengthened. 

“Dear little one,” she said, ‘*I don’t 
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know why he don’t be founded, but I 
can’t spare you, even if he is.” 

*¢ But you said he might come, too, wiv 
Raspberry and me, don’t you ’member ?’”’ 

Beatrice smiled. 

‘¢ Den it will be so lovely,’’ continued 
Petite, ‘‘I’m so tired this way.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! dear little Petite, don’t, please 
don’t,’’ and the stately and dignified Miss 
Bloom leaned her head on the child's soft 
neck and cried. 

Instinct was trying to tell her whose 
little child this was, and who was living 
‘¢next door,’’ yet it seemed but prepos- 
terous fancy. 

‘¢ Waspberry and me loves you awful,’’ 
said Petite, trying to comfort Beatrice ; 
‘¢we just only want papa founded, too, 
that’s all.’”’ 

‘‘Yes, dear,’’ replied Beatrice, more 
calmly; ‘‘ now run and get your hat, and 
we will go boating for a little while.” 

The gentleman ‘‘next door,’’ stepping 
out upon a balcony almost overhanging 
his neighbor’s grounds, saw and heard 
this little scene in a stupefaction of sur- 
prise, delight and unbelief. It was the 
first time since occupying the house left 
him by his uncle that he had given his 
neighbors a thought. His mind was 
engrossed in what, until this wonderful 
moment, had been a fruitless search for 
his little daughter, Petite, and now be- 
hold her found, almost upon his threshold! 
Or was he dreaming, or his mind adrift, 
as it had been during that long hospital 
illness ? 

No; thank Heaven! he could say 
‘¢ No,’’ for there on the blue river, but a 
few rods away, he could see his lit#le one 
in a boat, with Beatrice at the oad. And 
why Beatrice with his child in charge ? 
he asked himself, in deepest bewilder- 
ment; and sopping a sudden perspiration 
from his face and hands, he seized his 
cane and hat, and, hastening to his boat- 
house, drew out the boat, and was on the 
water. 

‘¢ Petite is careless; she leans too far 
over the side,’’ he said to himself, as if 
excusing himself for his eager pursuit. ‘4 

‘*Be careful, Petite, or you will fall 
in,’’ cautioned Beatrice, her back turned 
to the blue boat coming nearer and nearer. 

‘¢ Then when papa is founded I would 
be dwonded,”’ rhymed the little sprite, 
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Petite danced up and down in de- 
lighted assent, then Jaying Raspberry on a 
chair, busied her dainty fingers in tying 
wax-stemmed roses, deep-scented carna- 
tions, and fragrant violets into Lilliputian 
clusters, to be distributed at the hospital 
by her own wee self, and an hour later she 
was handing them here and there to the 
occupants ot a long row of hospital cots. 

‘‘ This is a sad case,’’ said one of the 
nurses to Beatrice, as they stopped before 
the last cot in the row, ‘‘ he was run over 
several months ago, and ever since has 
been lying here, his reason wandering, and 
seemingly without a friend. A few days 
ago, he recovered his mind, but he is lame 
for life, and—”’ 

Some one called the nurse away for a 
moment, and Beatrice found herself gaz- 
ing at a white cot, on which lay, thin and 
worn, with closed eyes, he whom, five 
years ago, she had promised, with all her 
heart, to marry; then a quarrel came, 
foliowed by a rigid misunderstanding, and 
the last she had seen of Ralph Pattington 
in that bitter time, was the night he said, 
‘« Beatrice, this must be a final yes or no, 
for I shall never ask you again.’’ Know- 
ing the quarrel to be of her making, the 
fault hers alone, and knowing she loved 
him and only him, she bade him go, and 
he sailed for England, married there, lost 
his wife, his fortune also. This much 
she had heard, the rest she did not know, 
but she saw him now, helpless, friendless, 
a charity, she told herself ; the bitterness 
in the past was all gone, and the old love, 
mellowed by sympathy and pity, bright- 
ened her eyes and rouvged her cheeks. 

She was not poetical, but unconsciously, 
her heart arranged a fragment from Pa- 
tience, to suit itself, and sang ; 

“ Life is too short for unkind feeling, 
Too short for harsh reproach or bitter tone ; 
For us should be but gentle words alone. 

If I have done amiss, forgive, forget ; 
Then may you know the highest joy of living, 
And I, the peace, the sweetness of forgiving.” 


His angry farewell on that night, five 
years ago, had now her benediction, and 
yet he knew it not. 

‘« Hush, dear,’’ she said, softly, taking 
a bunch of white carnations from Petite’s 
hand, as the little girl hurried toward her, 
‘*he is asleep, we must not waken him. I 
will give him the flowers,’’ and stooping 


over him, she laid the small posy where 
his eyes must see it when they opened. 

‘‘Poor man,’’ said Petite, tip-toeing 
from his cot, without venturing a glance 
at him, so afraid was she of arousing him, 

‘¢ I will send some fruits and jellies for 
the case you were telling me of,”’ said 

seatrice to the nurse, who had just re. 
turned to her, ‘‘and if there is anything 
else I can do, please let me know at once,” 

She spoke the last words with so much 
stress, that Petite looked up into her face 
questioningly as they left the nurse. 

‘¢You don’t know it all, little golden. 
hair,”’ said Beatrice, lifting Petite in her 
arms, as if about to place her in the car- 
riage, ‘‘but you have helped me to be 
patient with my trouble, and, perhaps, 
some time the trouble will all go away.” 

Petite’s eyes were still upon her witha 
deeply puzzled expression, as the carriage 
whirled them out of the hospital grounds. 

‘¢Twouble,’’ said Petite, at last, having 
caught this word in Beatrice’s strange ad- 
dress; ‘‘ yes, that is what peoples has when 
their papas is losted. Is your papa 
losted ?”’ 

A few days later, Ralph Pattington re- 
ceived a note from certain bankers in the 
city, telling him that a generous sum of 
money had been placed on deposit for his 
use in their bank. 

A week later they received a note from 
Ralph Pattington, courteously declining 
the gift, and this note they forwarded to 
Beatrice. 

She trembled, as she read it, but kept 
it because of the handwriting. Had she 
known that kind fate, in the shape of a 
lawyer, had hunted out Ralph Pattington, 
and presented him with a moderate for- 
tune and estate, left him by an uncle, she 
would not have felt offended at the re 
turned bank account. 

The uncle’s fortune speeded Ralph’s 
recovery, and making a handsome rest! 
tution to the hospital for the attention 
and care he had received there, he began 
a vigorous search for lost Petite. 


* * * * * * * 


June, a pouting June, a dark, muggy; 
sunless June, which bleached the rose 
cheeks, and made life a mildew, hastened 
people from the city to dry resorts, if 
they were anywhere to be discovered. 
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“My agent has found a lovely place 
for us at River Cliff,’ Beatrice told her 
companion, Mrs. Calder, ‘‘ not fashion- 
able, perhaps, but picturesque, high 

unds extending to the river edge, and 
agood place for Petite.”’ 

“‘Ah!"’ observed Mrs. Calder, who was 
afraid Petite was being too much con- 
sidered, and so determining to give Bea- 
trice a bit of motherly advice. 

‘Don’t forget you are growing older, 
my dear, and that you ought to be with 
other young people. There may be none 
at all in this place, and to settle by a 
river, it—ah ! sounds so wet.”’ 

“TI know,’’ laughed Beatrice, ‘‘ but 
then Iam going just thesame. A Bloom, 
you know, never changes mind.”’ 

River Cliff proved a beautiful spot for 
asummering, even Mrs. Calder acknowl- 
edged this, after the first week, her rheu- 
matism leaving her, as very desirable 
people called. 

Beatrice is growing quite gay in this 
quiet place,’ she said to these callers, 
and dear little Petite, becoming a perfect 
blonde gipsy under that big hat of hers,”’ 
and then she would tell Petite’s story. 

Shut in by high, dense hedges, no one 
knew much of the place ‘‘ next door,” 
until Mrs. Calder learned through the 
cook, who was told by the railkman that 
a strange gentleman had come there to 
spend the summer, and opened the house 
for the first time in many years. 

“T believe I saw him the other morn- 
ing,” added Mrs. Calder; ‘‘ if so, he is 
quite lame.’’ 

Beatrice said nothing, but her heart 
beat faster, and her color deepened at the 
word ‘‘lame.’’ Then taking herself to 
task fcr foolish fancies she caught Petite 
by the hand and ran out into the garden. 

Petite’s blue eyes were upon her, and 
she seemed reflecting in a child’s vague 
way, 

_“What are you thinking of, my Pe- 
tite?’? asked Beatrice, catching her up, 
and carrying her to a bench near by. 

“I want papa,”’ said the child. 

“What! with Raspberry and me?” 
questioned Beatrice. 

“Yes,’? nodded Petite, ‘‘why don’t 
hebe founded ; why is heso awful losted ?”” 

Beatrice’s face lengthened. 

“Dear little one,” she said, ‘* I don’t 
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know why he don’t be founded, but I 
can’t spare you, even if he is.” 

‘¢ But you said he might come, too, wiv 
Raspberry and me, don’t you ’member ?’’ 

Beatrice smiled. 

‘¢ Den it will be so lovely,” continued 
Petite, ‘‘I’m so tired this way.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! dear little Petite, don’t, please 
don’t,”’ and the stately and dignified Miss 
Bloom leaned her head on the child’s soft 
neck and cried. 

Instinct was trying to tell her whose 
little child this was, and who was living 
‘¢next door,’’ yet it seemed but prepos- 
terous fancy. 

‘¢ Waspberry and me loves you awful,’’ 
said Petite, trying to comfort Beatrice ; 
‘¢we just only want papa founded, too, 
that’s all.’’ 

‘‘Yes, dear,’’ replied Beatrice, more 
calmly; ‘‘ now run and get your hat, and 
we will go boating for a little while.” 

The gentleman ‘‘next door,” stepping 
out upon a balcony almost overhanging 
his neighbor’s grounds, saw and heard 
this little scene in a stupefaction of sur- 
prise, delight and unbelief. It was the 
first time since occupying the house left 
him by his uncle that he had given his 
neighbors a thought. His mind was 
engrossed in what, until this wonderful 
moment, had been a fruitless search for 
his little daughter, Petite, and now be- 
hold her found, almost upon his threshold! 
Or was he dreaming, or his mind adrift, 
as it had been during that long hospital 
illness ? 

No; thank Heaven! he could say 
‘* No,’”’ for there on the blue river, but a 
few rods away, he could see his little one 
in a boat, with Beatrice at the oars. And 
why Beatrice with his child in charge ? 
he asked himself, in deepest bewilder- 
ment; and sopping a sudden perspiration 
from his face and hands, he seized his 
cane and hat, and, hastening to his boat- 
house, drew out the boat, and was on the 
water. 

‘¢ Petite is careless; she leans too far 
over the side,’’ he said to himself, as if 
excusing himself for his eager pursuit. ‘4 

‘‘Be careful, Petite, or you will fall 
in,’’ cautioned Beatrice, her back turned 
to the blue boat coming nearer and nearer. 

‘¢ Then when papa is founded I would 
be dwonded,”’ rhymed the little sprite, 
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intending to draw back from the boat- 
edge, but, instead, losing her balance 
and toppling in. 

Beatrice’s boat made a violent lurch as 
she reached out to catch the child. 

‘¢ Wait, Beatrice !’’ said a well-remem- 
bered voice near her, and Ralph Pat- 
tington, cool and reassuring in the face of 
danger, pulled his boat close to hers, and 
while she steadied it with her slender 
fingers, that it might not upset, he 
reached down into the water and grasped, 
and grasped, and grasped again, until he 
brought Petite to the surface. 

‘¢Let me take her,’’ said Beatrice, 
holding out her arms for the unconscious 
child. 

He obeyed ; then clambering into Bea- 
trice’s boat, he set his own adrift, and 
rowed her quickly to land. 

‘¢ To my house ?”’ he asked, hurriedly. 

‘¢ Mine, please let it be mine,’’ replied 
Beatrice, the color surging to her pale, 
frightened face; and there together they 
fought death by drowning, and at length 
won. 

Petite opened her blue eyes, and they 
rested on her father. 

‘©Oh, papa !’’ she gasped, with a little 
















cry of delight they had never before 
heard, ‘‘ you is founded, you is founded! 
and I isn’t dwoned, and you is to stay 
here, wis Waspberry and me.” 

‘‘Am I, Beatrice ?”’ he asked, involun- 
tarily. ‘* But I forget,” he added, quick- 
ly; ‘‘I said I was never to ask that 
question again. Petite must ask it for me 
when she is a little stronger.” 

And so it came about, one August 
afternoon, when Beatrice, Petite and her 
father were together, that Petite put her 
arms about Beatrice’s neck, and said: 

‘« Please, will you let papa come to live 
wiv you always, and Waspberry and me, 
now he is founded ?” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ laughed Beatrice, in spite of 
the solemnity of the moment. 

‘¢Just wait till I go tell Waspberry,”’ 
said Petite, with a little caress, as she 
skipped off to find her doll. 

‘«f understand now, said Ralph, taking 
a bunch of withered carnations from the 
pages of his pocket note-book, ‘the 
message of forgiveness which these flow- 
ers brought me in the hospital. I am 
forgiven.”’ 

‘‘T thought you had the forgiving to 
do,” she said, quietly. 





The Sailor’s Farewell. 


BY LONE LEE. 


B® yonder moon shall gild the night 
I shall be on the sea; 
Then ask kind heaven, my bonny lass, 
To bring me back to thee. 
To thee, 
To bring me back to thee. 


Safe and unharmed, for ocean’s bed 
Is oft a burial place ; 
And I have thought, that I at last 
Would rest in his embrace. 
At last 
Would rest in his embrace. 









But here’s a truce to grief or care, 
Tho’ sad the parting pain; 
Doth not hope promise in our hearts 
That we shall meet again? 
Again, 
That we shall meet again. 





Then kiss me once before I go 
To cross the waters wide; 
And when the year is growing old, 
I'll come to claim my bride. 

My love, 
To claim my promised bride. 
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BY NELLIE D. 8. GRAHAM. 





| 

ERALD ETYNGE 
was possessed with a 
fever of unrest. 
Young, wealthy, ad- 
mired by all the fair 
sex, and respected by 
all the men. He was 
envied by many forhis 
superb figure and handsome face, but 
loved by all for his cheery, courteous 
manner. And yet, Gerald felt himself 
blasé —he, who had again and again de- 
clared that, although he held all women 
in highest esteem, enjoyed the dance 
and their charming companionship, he 
had remained heart whole and fancy free. 

And that was a great wonder, for many 
glances of regard were leveled at the broad- 
shou'dered young Adonis, who stood six 
feet in hisshoes, and whose haughty head 
was held well up among his fellow-men. 

Gerald Etynge, an only son, whose 
father and mother lived in a palatial man- 
sion, and had reared him tenderly up to 
manhood, had preferred to work rather 
than receive of his father’s wealth. After 
finishing a course at college, he entered a 
law school, was admitted to the bar, aad, 
for a young man, had surprisingly ad- 
vanced. His speeches were models of 
sympathy and subtle argument, his glance 
carried conviction, and the'full, round 
tones of his voice impressed even the most 
obdurate jury. ‘Then, why was it, with 
all things favorable, Gerald Etynge was 
yet unsatisfied ? His friends noticed it ; 
and only that very morning his mother, 
passing her shapely white hand over the 
broad brow, leaned over to gaze into the 
frank blue eyes, so lovingly upturned to 
hers, as she interrogated : 

“What is it, my son? Why that 
shadow over your face?’’ and he had 
laughingly evaded the question. 

_He was thinking of it now, as he sat in 
his well-appointed office, when a sudden 
determination came to him. 

“I will find her! What care I who she 
may be; my unknown one, my beauti- 
ful. Have I not enough for both, and 
am I not wretched without her?”’ 











He carefully consulted a time table ly- 
ing on his desk, and, after arranging his 
business so he might be absent some 
days, hastily wended his way to his home, 
where, throwing a few things into a valise 
and pleading ‘‘ business of importance,”’ 
he bade farewell to his parents, and was 
soon on his way to Asbury Park. 

As the train bears him speedily onward, 
he reviews the past six months. Gerald 
had been engaged on an important case 
in August, when tired and over-worked, 
he ran down one Saturday night to spend 
a few days by the grand old ocean at As- 
bury Park. He had safely arrived, 
taken a comfortable room at the cozy 
Coleman House, and, after greeting many 
of his friends from Philade!phia (for As- 
bury Park is a favorite resort for Philadel- 
phians), he had gone quietly down the 
broad piazza steps, throwing back his 
head to get a good long breath of the salt 
ocean breeze. 

As he paced the board-walk, which is 
so well known throughout the States, he 
gazed far out to sea, unheeding the merry 
glances that were thrown at him from 
bevies of laughing girls who were promen- 
ading up and down, intent on friends and 
acquaintances. The band was gayly play- 
ing, venders ofall sorts of wares were call- 
ing out to entice the surging crowds to 
buy, and, after being jostled about for some 
time, Gerald found a seat in the principal 
pavilion, looking out oceanward, where he 
watched the tide roll in and drew deep 
breaths of solid comfort. 

All too soon came the cry, ‘‘Ten 
o’clock,’’ and as if by magic the board- 
walks, which had been a mass of people 
but a moment before, were deserted, ex- 
cept by the solitary watchman who stroll- 
ed back and forth, bringing a warning to 
the lovers who had lost all measure of time, 
with his cry, ‘‘ Ten o’clock, ten o'clock.” 

Gerald moved as if to return to the 
hotel, for he knew that when the watch- 
man should see him, he, too, would be 
started homeward with the same refrain, 
when dawning on his vision came the 
form of a woman. 
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What was she doing at the hour of 
night, when the law called all who lin- 
= to their homes, to prepare for the 

abbath day ? He drew back into the shad- 
ow of the pavilion and watched her. She 
came rapidly onward, passing the watch- 
man who doffed his hat, and allowed her 
to go unmolested on her way. Gerald 
felt a strange desire to see her face—who 
could she be ? 

She approached the pavilion and came 
right out to where,a few moments before, 
he had idly watched the incoming tide. 
She seated herself in the very chair he 
had occupied, and, leaning her head on a 
thin white hand, was speedily lost to all 
surroundings. 

Gerald, therefore, ventured forth, but 
still in the shadow ; he scanned eagerly 
her face. Would the memory of her won- 
derful beauty ever leave him? As he 
looked he felt that here was a woman one 
might love for ever. She was tall, slen- 
der and of graceful carriage ; pale was her 
countenace ; through the full curved lips 
gleamed the teeth of pearl; dark, fluffy 
hair was carelessly pushed back from 
the smooth fair brow ; a:traight nose, and 


long, dark curling lashes that rested so 


quietly on the soft pale cheeks. Gerald 
scarcely breathed as he watched the per- 
fect face. But she has lifted the heavy 
lashes,and as he beholds her eyes he knows 
the secret of the girl’s great beauty. 

Ah, those eyes; dark starry orbs, how 
they borrowed of the ocean’s depth as 
the pupils dilated at the thought which 
moved herheart. Now tears had come, and 
with a low cry which thrilled through 
Gerald’s very being, she had rested her 
head on the thin hands as she said aloud, 
«So tired, ah, so very tired!” 

That was all—but the tone stirred him 
from the lethargy into which he had 
fallen. Impulsive ever, he had sprung to 
her side, and with eloquent face, he had 
asked : 

‘«Madam, whatisit? What canI do?” 

The head was raised, startled eyes 
gazed through a mist of tears, amoment’s 
silence, and then a crimson flush dyed 
the white face. 

Proudly she had stocd before him : 
‘Sir, how dare you addess me!”’ came icily 
between the pale lips, and she had moved 
away, leaving him rooted to the spot. 


HELEN. 


Gerald had followed her slender figure 
with his eyes as she was rapidly lost to 
sight. He had laughed a little, then 
sighed, as he ascended the Coleman House 
steps. But that face haunted him. He 
could not sleep. The dark, startled eyes 
looked reproachfully at him through the 
mist of tears. Who was that girl? The 
next night, the next, and the third, he 
watched for her; she did not come, 
Then, a telegram recalled him tothe city, 
and he returned, hoping to forget, in the 
rush of business, the face he had seen but 
once, and, yet, the memory of which lin- 
gered ever with him. But in vain; he 
could not forget. He realized at last with 
a dull wonder that the heart upon which 
he had so often relied had left his keeping, 
and sought the unknown girl he had met 
but once by the ocean’s side at Asbury 
Park. 

And, now, after six months, he was go- 
ing in search of her. As he reviewed it in 
mind while the train sped onward, he 
was disgusted with himself. He told him- 
self that she would not be there, she was 
only one of the thousands who seek recre- 
ation and health in the summer season at 
Asbury Park. What a foolish trip he was 
taking, and, yet, when the conductor 
called out the name of the station, he 
sprang to his feet in boyish eagerness. 
‘‘Asbury Park! ” There he had seen her, 
and he could go to the exact spot—he 
would do so that very night; and, then, 
he laughed scornfully. 

It was eleven o’clock, a cold winter's 
night, and the only hotel open at that 
time of the year was a small one, many 
squares from the board- walk. 

He was the only passenger that got off. 
What a difference in winter with this little 
village; how deserted the station. He 
climbed into the one wagon that waited 
for the train, and soon had registered at 
the little hotel, and, upon receiving 4 
room, retired at once and fell into a deep, 
dreamless slumber. 

The sun was shining into his face when 
he awoke. He felt decidedly queer as he 
seated himself (the only guest), paper ID 
hand, at the breakfast table. He won- 
dered how he should begin his search. 
After breakfast, he strolled about the 
village, looking searchingly at each per: 
son he met, but he saw no one eved 
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resembling the one he sought. 
to be disheartened. 

’Twas night, and nearing eight o’clock, 
when Gerald Etynge, unable to stand the 
unrest that oppressed him, buttoned his 
great coat closely around him, and pull- 
ing his sealskin cap down over his ears, 
lighted his cigar, and went for a walk. 
Unconsciously he turned his steps toward 
the old board-walk. Suddenly as he ap- 
proached the pavilion he perceived a figure 
standing near the end. As he discovered 
that it was a woman, his heart almost 
choked him with its rapid throbbing, He 
hurried out to where she was standing, one 
glance at the startled eyes, and he stood 
bareheaded before her. 

One instant they stood thus, and then 
as the crimson tide swept over her face, 
and she seemed about to speak, he said 
impetuously in his full musical tone: 
“Madam, do not turn from me. I must 
tll you whol am. Iam Gerald Etynge, 
and I must speak with you.” 

Nervously clasping her hands together, 
she replied, shivering slightly: ‘* Well! 
and what have I to do with Gerald 
Etynge, may I ask ? 

Before her clear scornful gaze Gerald’s 
eyes dropped. What should he say to 
her? To tell the truth seemed the only 
way to explain his conduct. In well 
chosen words and great earnestness, he 
toldherall. Shelistened, smiling slightly, 
but with an inscrutable expression in her 
fine eyes. 

When he finished, he added: ‘‘ This is 
my story! Pardon my presumption. | 
may be speaking to a married woman. I 
oly know this one thing, unknown as 
you are tome, I love you. Grant me but 
permission to woo you; to only show you 
the depth of the passion I have conceived 
for you.”’ 

“Mr. Etynge,”—the haughty head 
was drooping now, and her voice faltered 
—‘‘the story you tell me is incompre- 
hensible. Your name is not unknown to 
me, and I remembered your face to- 
tight, even although I had seen you but 
once before. Let me tell you my story, 
ad perhaps you will not persist in your 
foolish passion for me. 

“My name is Helen Gray. I aman 
orphan, and my guardian, Sir Humphrey 

tay, a brother of my father’s, has charge 


He began 


of my estate in England, which is con- 
siderable. Eight months ago I left my 
home, for he wanted to force me into a 
marriage with a young man whom I did 
not know—a young American. Sir Hum- 
phrey was to bring me to New York, 
where I was to be presented to my future 
lord and master. My uncle has always 
been kind to me, but I could not permit 
him to marry me to any one he chose; 
consequently we quarreled, and I ran 
away. Drifting down here, finding my- 
self without money and without friends 
ina strange country, I accepted a position 
with a dressmaker at Asbury Park; and 
all through the heated season I toiled for 
the ladies at the hotel, fashioning dainty 
garments for their pleasure parties, while 
not one of them possessed an estate like 
mine. Still I would not yield. My 
uncle knows not where I am—he only 
knows I am safe and well. Now, Mr. 


Etynge, can you yet desire my hand in 
marriage ?”’ 

There was no hesitation in the clear 
voice that answered her, and before the 
ardent love expressed in his eyes she 


trembled and grew pale. One moment’s 
deliberation, and— 

‘Tt shall be as you wish. I will be- 
come reconciled to my unc'e, we will 
seek his consent, and I will be your wife 
—when you desire.” And the proud 
head drooped still lower, as, with a cry 
of joy, Gerald folded her to his heart. 

Three months later the wedding trans- . 
pired. Sir Humphrey and Gerald’s 
father gave a glad consent, and there was 
great rejoicing among their friends. 

As Helen, leaning on her husband’s 
arm, was about to leave her uncle’s pro- 
tection forever, he laughingly said : 

‘“‘Ah, Helen, you bowed that haughty 
head in submission to my will, after all. 
My old friend’s name was Thomas Et- 
ynge, of Philadelphia, and Gerald Etynge, 
his only son, was the one we had selected 
for your hand.”’ 

‘¢ So she ran away from me—eh ?” said 
Gerald, after the wondering questions 
had been answered and the laughing had 
subsided. ‘‘ Well, I will now get even 
by running away with her.” 

And with a shower of rice and good 
wishes they started on their journey 
through life together. 





The Dallam Mandstone. 


BY JENNIE BUFORD. 





KNOW science denies 
the existence of the 
madstone, and that 
Dr. Pasteur has well- 
nigh rendered it val- 
ueless; nevertheless, 
even at the risk of be- 
ing voted anold fogy, 
I shall relate a curious experience of the 
only madstone of which I ever had any 
personal knowledge, and for the existence 
of which I am willing to vouch. 

In the summer of 1863 it was my for- 
tune, not wholly bad, as the sequel will 
show, to be wounded in one of the numer- 
ous little cavalry encounters that always 
heralded a bloody battle. I was acting Col- 
onel of Ohio Cavalry, and in the 
spirited little fray, made memorial to me 
by a severe flesh wound, the Confederates 
got decidedly the better of us, for when 
I awakened from the swoon caused by the 
loss of blocd, the dead and dying about 
me were chiefly men who wore the blue, 
while the men who wore the gray held 
the field and tended us in the fitful fash- 
ion of those who, victors to-day, might be 
conquered to-morrow. Men were detailed 
to bury the dead, ours as well as theirs, 
and as there were no hospitals available, 
they paroled the wounded and disposed 
of us to such of the surrounding people as 
had not fled as refugees. 

An ambulance improvised out of an old- 
fashioned covered wagon, conveyed me, 
with some five or six others, all Union 
soldiers, to the different dwellings in the 
vicinity, where, without any consent 
asked or given, we were left to the tender 
mercies of those who dwelt there. AsI 
was suffering mcst for attention, one poor 
fellow having passed beyond the need of 
it since we were put into the wagon, I 
was left at the first house we reached, 
which chanced to belong to an old man 
named Dallam, a Union man, as he made 
haste to tell me when the ambulance had 
moved on and left me to his care. With 
due appreciation of old Dallam’s motives 
in taking care of me, I must do him the 
justice to admit he exercised much pa- 
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tience, under a long and trying strain 
upon his loyality and his kindness. 
When, as it often happened, our cavalry 
swept over the Tanquier hills, and the 
Dallam homestead was in the Federal 
lines, I felt, indeed, a welcome sojourner 
with old Dallam, and listened to his pro- 
testation of loyalty with perfect con- 
sciousness of his motives, though I held 
myself his pensioner at the price of be- 
ing his protector. 

As the spring of ’64 approached, my 
wound, though never very dangerous, 
showed some very unfavorable symptoms, 
owing, asI now know, to unskilful treat- 
ment, so I began with the first spring 
days to exert my strength, with a view to 
getting to Washington as speedily as pos- 
sible. Accordingly, a balmy day in April, 
I had old Dallam move my chair out into 
a little narrow porch that hung on the 
eaves of the low, old-fashioned stone 
house, like an oriole’s nest to a swinging 
limb. He placed his chair near mine, 
ard piling his feet on the baluster-rail, out 
of which the last rod had disappeared, he 
sat talking, in hisslow, sleep-inducing way, 

By way of heading him off from some 
thrice-told tale of ante-bellum prosperity, 
I suddenly asked him if he had any sons 
in the Rebel army. His flabby eyelids, 
that never moved up and down, as other 
people’s do, only elongated as he shrewdly 
made reply: 

‘¢ You didn’t think I'd father a Rebel, 
did you?” 

‘¢ 1 don’t know about that,’’ I said eva- 
sively. ‘‘A man generally fights for his 
interest. If it is your interest to fight 
for the Confederacy, it seems to me you 
ought to fight for it.”’ 

‘¢T don’t look at it in that ar way,” 
replied cld Dallam. ‘‘1’m a Union man, 
an’ I've suffered for bein’ a Union man. 
Thar’s er many a one thet would er rua 
me outer this county for bein’ a Union 
man, but—’’ 

««Did you own many slaves, Mr. Dal- 
lam?’ I asked, abruptly, determined, at 
all hazards, to cut him off from this des- 
sertation, 
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The old man winced a little, but elon- 

ting his lids, and more effectually mask- 
ing his eyes, he replied : 

‘No great many; ole Rachel an’ her 
daughter is all I’ve got lef’, an’ they 
wouldn’t be here, ef her daughter warn’t 
bed-ridden.”’ 

‘They must have run off in great num- 
bers to our army, I suppose,’’ I said. 

“A great many did,” he replied, de- 
cidedly, and relapsed into unusual si- 
lence. 

‘‘Who lives in that handsome house 
just over the river ?’’ I asked, pointing to 
a stately stone mansion, which, with its 
numerous out-houses, barns and stables 
peering through the scant green buds and 
the pink and white fruit blossoms, looked 
indeed ‘‘a city set on a hill.”’ 

The old man raised his head without 
tlevating his eyelids, aud looked whither 
I pointed. 

“ That’s Courtland, whar the high- fly- 
in’ Innises lives,’’ he replied. 

“ Has the family refugeed ?’’ I asked. 

“Naw; I reckon not. Ole man In- 
nis is in the Rebel army as a Colonel, an’ 
one son is there as a private, but the 
ladies and one young boy lives over thar 
now.”’ 

“T never noticed you had so near a 
neighbor. Do your familes never visit? ’’ 
lasked, presently. 

“ Naw, sir-r-re,” fairly whistled the old 
man, The Innises an’ the Dallams don’t 
st horses, an’ they haven’t for more’n 
sixty years. 

“ How did that come about ?”’ I asked, 
very distrustful as to the wisdom of my 
query. He turned his quid of tobacco, 
smacked his mouth and then began: 

“T don’t know as you keer to hear it 
all, but ef you don’t min’ it, I’ll tell you 
how it come ’bout. The Innises, as you 
might know, ef you knowd anything ’bout 
this part of the world, is powerful big 
folks, ’restocrats, they call themselves, an’ 
they generally had big money an’ plenty 
of lan’. In my grandfather's time, old 
Harcourt Innis owned all that stretch of 
land between the river an’ that ar highest 
tange of mountains. Heaper that is gone 
low, an’ they’s mighty little better off 
then their neighbors, ’cep’ they live in a 

¢ house with a porter’s lodge an’ them 
sort of things. 


‘¢Ole Harcourt kep’ dogs an’ had a 
deer park, an’ was a powerful big man. 
He was mighty proud and stuck up, an’ 
scorned poor white people more ’n he did 
a nigger—even to his niggers was big 
folks. Ole Harcourt never ‘lowed any 
riding by an’ settin’ awhile ; I’ve heerd my 
father say he never crossed the Courtland 
threshold ’cept’ ’twas when he went to 
bury the dead, but all his pride never 
headed off the trouble that come ’pon him 
toward the las’. 

‘* He had a beautiful daughter, the pur- 
tiest woman in all these parts. She was 
proud as all her fambly was, but she warn’t 
so stuck up an’ scornful. She was a lady, 
as I’ve heerd my father say, as he would 
give his right han’ to have had for his 
wife, she was so comely an’ so lovely. 

‘Well, ole Harcourt kep’ a heap er 
dogs, an’ it happened so one day when 
Miss Baynton Innis was foolin’ ’roun the 
dogs an’ horses, bein’ as she was powerful 
fond of ’em, one of the dogs jumped up on 
her an’ bit her terrible on the cheek an’ 
face. They did not know right at the 
minute that the dog was mad, so they 
didn’t do anything but wash an dress the 
bite, but in a few days the dog got ravin’ 
mad, an’ then they see trouble bout Miss 
Baynton. Fathersaid he had heerd ole Har- 
court swar on’t a thousand times that thar 
warn’t no sich thing as hydrophoby, but 
father said he jes’ talked that way to hurt 
our business curin’ mad dog bites. 

‘‘Anyhow, now the ole man was con- 
vinced, sure enough, for here he came a 
tearing over here himself after the mad- 
stone.” 

‘The what?’’ I asked, wondering if I 
had heard aright. 

‘‘The madstone, men,—didn’t you 
know thar is sich a thing as a madstone? 
Well, thar is, ef youdon’tknowit. This 
madstone has never been known to fail. 
The Dallams is had it, I don’t know how 
long, an’ I couldn’t tell you to save my 
life how they came by it. 

‘¢ Well, as I was sayin’, the ole man rode 
over himself after the madstone; he was 
all choked up with cryin’, for Miss Bayn- 
ton an’ her pa stuck mighty clcse together, 
an’ he loved her best of all his chillun. 

‘¢ He called to my father, says he, ‘ Dal 
lam, for the love of Gcd, len’ me your 
madstone, my child is bit by a mad dcx, 
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an’ thar’s no hope excep’ from the mad- 
stone.’ 

‘««Hi!’ said my father, ‘I thought you 
didn't b’lieve in mad dogs.’ 

‘¢¢God! man, don’t talk to me ’bout 
that now; my child’s life is at stake; ef 
you want money for the use of the stone, 
speak man, an’ your price is yours.’ 

‘** You say you'll give me my price?’ 
asked my father, coolly. 

‘¢¢ Yes, your price, ef it’s my entire es- 
tate in land.’ 

‘¢¢Tt ain’t your land I want, but I'll 
make terms with you,’ my father said to 
him. 

‘« « Speak then, what’s your terms?’ ole 
Harcourt said. 

«« ¢ Give me a written pledge,’ my father 
said, ‘that ef your daughter is cured by the 
madstone she is mine for my wife.’ 

‘‘My father say he thought ole Har- 
court would have struck him. He throwed 
up his arms, and the riden’ stock fell out 
of his han’ an’ sich a yell come from his 
lips, my father said, as would have put an 
army to flight. 

‘¢¢ You marry my daughter, you low- 
born scoundrel! I’d see her die ten thou- 
sand deaths, you scurvy scape-gallows 
you!’ 

‘¢*¢Then see her die; you have heerd 
my terms,’ an’ my father slammed the 
door in his face. 

‘Oh, Lord! how that ole man did rip 
an’ snort, but ‘twarn’t no use, for his 
daughter was his’n, an’ the madstone was 
my father’s, an’ so, ef they couldn’t make 
terms, thar was an end of it.”’ 

‘* Did she die?”’ I asked, as the old fel- 
low paused at this thrilling moment to 
turn over his quid of tobacco. 

‘«Oh, yes, she died a terrible death ’bout 
the ninth day after she was bit. From 
that time ole Harcourt seem to loose 
heart,—he hardly ever went ’bout, an’ in 
a year, he died. Tne Dallams never went 
to bury any mo’ Innis dead, an’ from that 
time thar’s been bad blood between we 
an’ them. They can’t run over us no mo’, 
for we’ve got up in the world, an’ they’ ve 
got poorer an’ poorer. That was the fust, 
las’, and only favor they was ever known 
to ask.’’ 

‘*And you believe that stone would 
have saved her ?”’ I asked with an incred- 
ulous smile. 


‘¢T know it would have saved her, hit’s 
saved too many ; why, man, people come 
here from all parts of the country to use 
this madstone, an’ hit’s never beenknown 
to fail.” 

‘* Do you charge for the use of it?’ I 
asked. 

- “T should think we did,’’ he replied 
with unusual briskness. ‘‘ Would you like 
to see it ?’’ he asked, after a moment. 

Replying in the affirmative, the old 
man shuffled into the house, to return a 
minute after wearing the blankest, most 
abjectly bereft expression I ever saw. 

‘‘Hit’s gone! hit’s gone! hit’s been 
stold,’’ he exclaimed, wringing his hands, 
‘« I’ve lost thousands of dollars, what shall 
Ido? What shall I do?” 

His face and behavior were so comical 
that Ithought, even in that trying mo- 
ment, of Shylock’s ducats, but restraining 
my laugh, I asked. 

‘¢Where did you keep it?’”’ 

‘In my little tin box, my littletin box, 
but hit’s gone, box an’ all! What shall 
Ido? What shall I do?” 

‘* Somebody who knew where you kept 
it, and who knew its value, has probably 
borrowed it, and you may get it again,” 
I said, not being able to think of anything 
more comforting. 

A gleam of relief came to the old man’s 
drawn countenance,and hesaid hopefully, 
‘«That’s so, that’s so, may be, Mose, he’s 
got it.” 

‘¢ Who is Mose?’’ I asked. 

‘¢ Qh, he’s my son, you know; my son 
Mose,”’ he said, confusedly. 

‘‘Your son? You said you didn't 
have any son in the Rebel army,”’ I said, 
disgusted at his duplicity. 

‘¢ An’ I ain’t got one thar, now I done 
let it out, I jes’ as well tell you ‘bout it. I 
sent Mose South with all our finest niggers 
’bout the time Ellsworth was killed—an’ 
now I come tothink ’boutit, Mose ain’t 
got that madstone, ’cause I seen it an’ 
used it,too,sence he went away,’’ and the 
old man relapsed into his pitiful cry of 
‘¢ What shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

‘‘Who knew where you kept it?” I 
asked. 

‘* Nobody, but Mahaly an’ ole Ra- 
chel that ’ten’s to things ’bout the house. 
I'll ask Mahaly,” and the old man trotted 
off toward the garden, where his old 
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woman was covering up seed by slowly 
trampling upon the ground. 

‘¢ Naw, I ain’t seen it, an’ Idon’t know 
nothing ’tall ’bout it.”” I heard her call 
out to him without looking up from her 
work. ‘ 

‘¢ Come an’ look for it,’’ I heard him 


‘Naw, I ain’t, ’cause you done lost the 
stone ’tain’t no use to lose your garden, 
is it?’’ and she went on with her march- 
like planting. 

Presently he came back, wearing a 
look of the most absolute dejection, when 
suddenly, it occurred to him to shout 
“ Rachel!”’ in the direction of the kitchen. 

Rachel soon appeared, holding her bare 
arms akimbo, after the manner of cooks. 

‘Rachel ! ’’ he cried, fiercely, ‘‘ ef you 
have stold that madstone, I'll hang you, 
you villain! Whar is it? I say.” 

I can recall her bland deprecatory tones 
now ; what she said and how she said it 
made a great impression on me, for as I 
had seen very little of negroes, I was glad 
of an opporunity of observing their pecu- 
liarities of manner and character. 

“Law, Mars’ Joshny, I ain’t stole it 
sah, I jes’ git it out an’ len’ it to Grand- 
ison, sah.”’ 

The old man made a spring toward her 
as if he would have throtted her, but elud- 
ing his clutch, I mildly recalled him to 
his senses. 

‘Not so fast, Mr. Dallam, not so fast ; 
you know that sort of thing doesn’t pay 
these days.” 

He glared at me in silence, but doubt- 
less realizing that circumstances were 
against him, he turned to Rachel con- 
siderably mollified. 

“You infernal hussy, what have you 
done with my madstone ?”’ 

‘* Bress yo’ soul an’ body, Mars Joshny, 
Ilen’ it to Grandison ; you know Grandi- 
son what ’longs to de Innises. He telled 
me a mad dog done bit little Ranny In- 
nis, an’ Grandison he ’peared so restres- 
sted an’ baiged me so hard to git ’im de 
stone, dat I jes’ git it out las’ night, an’ 
gl’ to him. He gwine bring it back, Mars 
Joshny, I know he gwine do dat, ’cause he 
done tole me so.” 

‘You blamed old harridan, what the 
devil you put your infernal han’ on my 
madstone for ?’’ he exclaimed, angrily. 


‘¢ Law, Mars Joshny, if you had er saw 
Grandison all broke up ’bout Ranny, you 
could ner help taking de stone yo’self. 
Grandison was so restressted he promise me 
anything,tole me’’—here a look of modesty 
and womanliness as genuine and attractive 
as ever graced a woman’s face cut off her 
explanation. 

‘¢ Tole you what ?”’ roared the old man. 
The woman hung her head in silence. 
‘Tole you what? Answer, you she 
devil !’”’ 

In a low plaintive voice as if utterance 
of a thing so solemn were a desecration, 
she replied. ‘He telled me how he’d 
marry me, an’ take me to Courtland, if I 
get ’im de stone.”’ 

The old man made a spring as if he 
would go for her once more, but an un- 
usual sight arrested his movement, and he 
stood wondering and irresolute. 


II. 


A lady, mounted on a sorrowful look- 
ing beast, nevertheless with a pose and ap- 
pearance that would have graced a worse 
looking steed than Rosinante, rode 
around the house, followed by a respect- 
able looking colored man, who carried a 
curious little tin box. 

Old Dallam instinctively took off his 
hat and advanced a step nearer. 

‘¢Mr. Dallam, I believe,’’ she said, as 
she reined up her sorry-looking steed. 

‘¢ Yes, miss, that’s my name,’’ he re- 
plied, evidently awed by the gentle pres- 
ence. 

She drew off her veil and spoke ina 
voice which I thought then, as I think 
now, the most exquisite in quality and 
vibration, which ever féil upon my ear. 

‘¢ Mr. Dallam,’’ she said, ‘‘ our servant 
Grandison, has, I fear, done a question- 
able thing; he has contrived, in some 
way, to procure your madstone. I need 
hardly tell you he had a good motive for 
the act, the hope of saving my brother, 
who was bitten by a mad dog. We, of 
course, knew nothing of his intention, 
nothing of his deed, till about an hour 
ago, when, as soon as we knew of it, I 
came promptly with him to restore it to 

ou.” 
. Her beautiful voice ceased, but the old 
man said nothing. I began to fear we 
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were all going to crystallize into silence, 
but she presently continued as if there 
had been no awkward silence: 

‘* Grandison applied the stone, and it 
adhered ten hours, after which it would 
not stick, and he thinks there will be no 
further trouble from the bite. Though 
we, of course, disclaim and disavow 
Grandison’s manner of obtaining the 
stone, yet we are most anxious to pay you 
fully for the use of it.”’ 

The old man recovered his speech and 
muttered : 

‘¢ Humph! I'd like to know what Con- 
federate money is worth inside the Yankee 
lines !’’ 

The girl’s face flushed, but recovering 
herself, she replied: 

‘¢I did not propose payment in Con- 
federate money. Would you be so good as 
to tell me the cost of using the madstone ?”’ 

‘« Five hundred dollars in gold, or its 
equivalent,’ replied the old Shylock, 
elongating his eyelids with visible satis- 
faction. 

‘‘My Gawd, Massa Dallam, dat too 
much, dat too much,”’ broke in Grandi- 
son from behind his mistress. ‘‘ Here 
yo’ stone safe an’ soun’, and we ain’t 
gwine ter pay you no five hundred 
nothin’, much less gole dollars.’’ 

‘¢ Be silent, Grandison,’’ said his young 
mistress, quietly. 

‘« Mr. Dallam,”’ she resumed, ‘‘ as soon 
as practicable, my father will execute his 
bond to you,unless—she hesitated, unless 
you would take some diamonds in pay- 
ment.’’ 

‘«I’d rather have the diamonds than 
your father’s bond any day—‘ a sparrow 
in the hand is worth a bustard on the 
wing,’ you know. Whencould you hand 
over the diamonds ?’”’ 

‘*Now,”’ she replied, drawing a casket 
from an inner pocket of her riding habit. 

He drew a step nearer to view the 
jewels, and his half-closed eyes gleamed 
with a weird mingling of joy and mean- 
ness. 

‘« That will ’bout pay me,”’ he said, as 
she held up a diamond crescent that 
gleamed a very prince's ransom. 

‘¢ Will you write me a receipt stipulat- 
ing that this crescent pin paid for the use 
of the madstone used on Randolph 
Innis? ’’ she asked. 
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The old man turned to do her bidding, 
but first clutched the madstone from 
Grandison’s yielding hands. 

‘¢ Who shall I receipt to?”’ asked old 
Dallam, with that reckless defiance of 
grammar, in which Virginians seem to 
indulge more from perversity than from 
ignorance. 

‘« ToShirley Carter Innis,’’ she replied, 
briefly, not withdrawing her eyes from 
the far-off prospect on which she had 
fixed them. Her head was turned from 
me, so that I could only see the pure out- 
lines of her face, and the exquisite pose 
and sympathy of her matchless figure. 
No face ever looked to me so uniquely 
beautiful—all that wealth, culture, birth, 
breeding could do for the race was em- 
bodied in this woman, and I knew her 
peer Ishould see no more in this world. 
I could have gazed on her forever, only 
old Dallam shambled out and handed her 
the receipt. She read it and taking cog- 
nizance of my presence for the first time, 
she said: 

‘‘Would you witness this, if you 
please ?”’ 

‘‘With pleasure,’’ I replied. I read 
it over and finding it in due form, 
signed it, giving my address in Ohio; 
and then, remembering how peculiarly 
this girl was situated, I added, “In 
any exigency that may arise, I should 
count it a privilege to serve you.”” I did 
not know how a high strung Southern girl 
might receive such a sentiment coming 
from a ‘* Yankee,”’ sol was relieved when, 
without looking at my name or anything 
on the receipt, she slipped it into her 
pocket. 

‘¢I believe there is nothing more,” she 
said, and giving a queenly inclination of 
her head that included us both, with 
Grandison following closely, she passed 
quickly out of sight. 

There is little more to tell of the mad- 
stone; old Dallam showed it to me, des- 
canted on its virtues, and then one night, 
for fear of losing it, buried it with his 
other treasures. Knowing how little he 
cared for the diamonds except in so far as 
they represented money, and how gladly 
he wculd commute them to currency, 
offered him $200 in gold for them, which 
he chuckingly accepted, remarking as he 
did so, ‘‘ gole’smoney an’ diamonds ain’t, 
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and nobody knows what them Innises 
might do ef they got a chance.”’ 

I hardly know why I felt called upon to 
do this ; the thought of the noble girl and 
her willing surrender of her treasures 
touched me, and I wondered, if in some 
far-off hour, under happier auspices, I 
might not restore them to her. 

Saddened and disgusted by the char- 
acter and practices of mine host, I was 
not sorry when I bade him farewell. 

My wound was healed, but my general 
health had suffered, and as the gap made 
by my absence had closed up, I deter- 
mined to go abroad to recuperate. 

It may have been the possession of the 
pin that tended to keep her in my thought, 
but I can truly say that the image of 
Shirley Carter Innis never grew one whit 
fainter on the tablet of memory. In my 


dreams she always figured, and nothing I 
saw in the ‘* proud old world beyond the 
xa” was entirely free from the thought 
of her blended with whatever was most 
beautiful, most enduring, most ennobling, 

When I returned to America three 
years later the tide of war had rolled 


away, and the battle smoke no longer 
hung its sable folds above the land. 

As soon as practicable I went down to 
that portion of Virginia which former 
events and present association rendered 
very attractive to me. 

Itwas in the fall of ’68 that I rode 
along, accompanied by a brother officer, 
who had been wounded at the same time, 
over the scenes of so many brilliant, but 
wrecorded cavalry encounters. 

The aspect of the country had changed 
no little, for hostile armies had crossed 
and recrossed and bivouaced there since 
I last knew it, but as we were both horse- 
back we fourd little difficulty in finding 
our way to the exact spot where, five years 
before, we had bitten the dust. 

I proposed to Dalton to go to old Dal- 

m’s, intending on my way thither to 
take in Courtland, and, if possible, hear 
something of the one being in whom my 
interest so strongly centered. 

It was about four o’clock when we halted 
oa hill that I remembered commanded 
aview of the handsome old Innis home. 
Ireined up my horse, and looked up and 
down the wide prospect; the river flowed 
om its winding way and the mountains 
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stood unchanged, but on the hill where 
once stood the stately pile I knew as 
Courtland, I descried only a blackened 
mass, hardly raised in its utter demolition 
above the surrounding elevation. My 
heart sickened with fear for the fate of 
Shirley Carter Innis, but repressing my 
feelings I proposed to Dalton to ride on 
further to a little cabin just under the 
mountain, out of the wooden chimney of 
which the blue smoke curled in circling 
rings. 

A chestnut tree hung its loaded 
branches over the humble dwelling, and 
as I drew near I saw an old negro gather- | 
ing up the nuts which the wind had sifted 
from the burs. In an instant I recog- 
nized Grandison, the hero of the mad- 
stone episode, and advanced eagerly to 
question him. 

‘*Good evening, Grandison,” I said 
without ceremony. : 
The old man had not observed our ap- 
proach, and at the sound of my voice he 
sprang with a startled aspect from his 

stooping posture. 

‘¢Sarvant, gentermen;’’ he said, re- 
covering himself, and pulling his grizzly 
forelock as he bowed. 

‘« Tsee you don’t know me, Grandison.”” 

‘* Naw, marster, I have not de plejure 
of yo’ ’quaintance, but I hopes you’se 
well, an’ doin’ well.” 

‘Thank you, Grandison, moderately 
well as to both; but what’s become of 
the Courtland house and all the good 
people that used to live there?”’ 

‘‘You a stranger in dese parts, mars- 
ter?’”’ he asked, locking scrutinizingly 
from Dalton to me. 

‘« Grandison, do you remember the day 
you brought back the Dalfam madstone?** 
I asked, giving him question for question. 

‘‘Lor’, marster, how come I don’t 
’member? Don’t you see Rachel settin’ 
back thar in de house my wedded wife, and 
don’t you know dat how [come by Rachel?” 

‘Oh, yes; you promised to marry 
Rachel if she’d get you the madstone.”’ 

‘¢To be certainly I did, an’ I done it, 
too. I never ’spected to marry nobody, 
but arter I said I’d have her I had it ter 
do, and thar she is now, Rachel Innis, 
my lawful wife. But how you know all 
dis, marster, ef I ebber see you befo’ I 
disremember.”’ 
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I quickly told him the circumstances 
under which we had met before, and con- 
firmed my story by showing him the dia- 
mond crescent. 

‘¢ Now, Grandison,’’ I continued, ‘I 
have come all the way back here for the 
sole purpose of restoring this pin to your 
young mistress, and of learning something 
of her and her family.’’ 

‘* Lor’, marster, I’m all overcome,” 
and he seemed so, for he leaned up against 
the tree and shaded his eyes from the sun. 

‘* Marster, didn’ you hear ’bout it? 
Didn’ you know all de truble dat come 
,’pon us ?’”’ he asked, huskily, after a little 
silence. 

‘No, Grandison; I hadn’t heard, and 
that’s just what I came for—to hear all 
about your white people, so sit down and 
tell me,’’ with which Dalton and I sprang 
from our saddles and threw ourselves on 
the grass near the old man. 

‘You nebber hurd dat marster an’ 
Mars’ Bev was kilt de same day in a 
scrimmage wid de Yankees? Lor’, mar- 
ster, dat was de turriblest day eber I see. 
De Lor’ punish Grandison den for all his 
sins. Lor’, marster, mistis tuk her bed 
dat day an’ she nebber got out no more 
’till de house was burnt. Dem two days, 
marster—dem two days,’’ he repeated, in 
a tone that stirred my sympathies to the 
depths. 

There was a silence which, even in my 
tense anxiety, I dare not break by the 
question that hovered on my lips, so I 
asked, as calmly asI could: 

‘Did Ranny ever go mad, Grandi- 
son ?”’ 

‘* Lor’, naw, marster; didn’t you know 
he done grown now, an’ he ain’t got no 
mo’ mad dog den you got?” 

‘¢ Where's Miss Shirley Carter Innis ?"’ 
I asked, seeing there seemed no other way 
of ascertaining than by direct question. 

‘¢ Lor,’ marster, how’s dat? You know 
all dere names so good, an’ don’t know 
— Shirley she done gone to de ’sy- 

um.” 








‘¢Gone to the asylum?’’ I gasped. 

‘* Yes, marster; she dun been gone 
nigh ’pon five years now. Arter marster 
an’ Mars’ Bev was kilt, she nebber cheered 
up no mo’ ; she jes’ sot all day long by de 
winder whar she could see dere grabes, 
She nebber said nuthin’, but jes’ kep’a 
lookin’ toward de grabe yard. Den when 
de Yankees comed by an’ de house got 
burnt down, she got skeered an’ hollered 
an’ pulled her hair ’tiil we had to tie her 
—yes, marster, had to tie her lily-white 
han’s and put shackles on her feet.’’ 

‘¢ My God, Grandison!’’ I exclaimed, 
as I hid my face in my hands. 

‘¢Bress yo’ soul, marster, ’twas a tur- 
rible thing, an’ all come ob de war an’ de 
fightin’. ’Pears like waran’ battle is de 
dreffulest thing dat can come ’pon folks 
in dis worl’. Ranny an’ his ma live in 
de overseer’s house back thar, an’ he 
telled me Miss Shirley warn’t no better— 
jes’ a hollerin’ an’ a screamin’ jes’ de same. 
I want ter go to see her, marster; I want 
ter go Chris’ musef I kin sell my chestnuts 
for anything,”’ he said, plaintively. 

‘¢ Go to see her, anyway, Grandison,” 
I said, as I arose and threw him a ten 
dollar bill. 

‘¢ Thanky, marster, thanky, but ’taint 
no fittin’ thing fer Grandison to ’cep’ 
money from a stranger.”’ 

‘¢Never mind, Grandison, that’s all 
right,”’ and giving Dalton the signal, we 
mounted our horses and rode away. 


* *« * * * s * * 


Years have gone by, but the image of 
Shirley Carter Innis has never faded out; 
the impression she made upon me is the 
one memory of the war that can never die. 
Our paths will cross no more, and hence- 
forth no man may offer incense at the 
shattered shrine, but the diamond cres- 
cent, the Urim and Thummin that lighted 
her way along the path of love and duty, 
still gleams unseen above my own chat 
tened heart, and guards as with a flaming 
sword all entrance to its portals. 
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Wedding resents. 


BY AUGUSTA S. 


T is among the very pretty fads 
which just now rule the doings of 
those who keep up with ‘the 
latest ’’ to give individual presents 

for wedding gifts, something which shall 
be for the bride’s own especial use; or, if 
you be the friend of the groom, to give 
something for the groom himself. And if 
you enjoy doing the latest thing, take heed 
and let your gift be from one of the fol- 
lowing things: 

If you are a friend of the bride, you 
may send her for a wedding gift a travel- 
ing bag, marked with her initials; or you 
may give her an umbrella with a Dresden 
china handle, or a traveling rug; you 
may give herasilver backed hand glass, 
ora set of furs if it be winter; a blue 
coque’s feather boa; a box of gloves made 
to order for her, and marked with her 
initials upon the inside of each glove; a 
smelling bottle; a jeweled girdle; a 
jeweled pin for her hair, or some orna- 
ment for her neck, as odd and as unique 
and as anciert as you can possibly find ; 
or you may give her a pin which shall 
have her monogram in tiny gems upon 
the front of it and your own monogram 
maked upon the back; or a fan, having 
her name wrought in some fanciful design. 

If the bride be so, fortunate as to be 
gifted with the name of Marguerite, you 
might have marguerites done in lace upon 
the silken background of your gift fan; 
or should her name be Lily or Daisy, or 
ay other flower name, you can likewise 
have the name embodied upon your gift. 

A very fine linen or lace handkerchief 
makes a beautiful possession for the bride, 
and is also a family heirloom. If such be 
your gift, have the box which contairs 
the handkerchief embroidered on top with 
the bride’s initals, or let the same be done 
inlace work. Ashopping-bag of dressed 
sal skin makes another useful and accept- 
able gift. And if you care to spend a 
gteat deal of money, you can buy exquis- 
ite lace, either in pattern or by the yard, 
vhich you may be sure the bride will 
cherish as long as a thread of it remains, 
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and will use it for dressing her fair neck, 
or, perhaps, for flouncing the beautiful 
reception dresses which are sure to be in 
her ¢rousseau. Choose Flemish lace if 
you can get it, and rejoice exceedingly, 
for real lace is as highly prized as jewels. 

If your individual present is to be be- 
stowed especially upon the groom your 
task will be a more difficult one. 

If the groom smokes, give him a silver 
cigar box, and whether he be a prohibi- 
tionist or not, give him a solid silver 
flask for the inevitable swallow of brandy, 
which is a necessary companion upon all 
traveling expeditions. Have your gift 
fully marked with the groom’s initials, and 
if there isa place have your own put in tiny 
script upon a little out of the way spot. 

A large handled umbrella, with the 
groom’s initials on top and his address in 
big letters ona silver band, makes another 
delightful gift, and a walking stick will 
not come amiss, however robust the recip- 
ient may be, or however many of them 
he may already own. Give him a lamp 
for his library table, or one of the metal 
stands that come for holding postal cards, 
postage stamps and pens. 

Give him, if you choose, a tiny silver box 
engraven with his name and address for the 
use of postage stamps alone, or give him a 
silver knife, with scissors and corkscrew 
attachment. 

Last, but very far from least, either in 
cost or in the gratitude of the recipient, 
give him, if you can afford it, a full set 
of library fittings and ffrniture, making 
your gift one to be cherished for a life- 
time. 

By all means let your gift, whatever it 
may be, seem different from anything else 
which may be given, so that both the 
bride and the groom will hold it and you 
in grateful recollection. For after all the 
wedding gift is only another way of wish- 
ing great joy, and as such it should be, as 
far as possible, so dear to the heart and 
so necessary to the home that it will carry 
its own little message every time the eye 
charces to fall upon it. 





The MDoctor’s Story. 


BY NINA ROSS 





HE doctor’s face was 
a strong rather than 
handsome one. It 
was a revelation of his 
innate dignity of char- 
acter, which repelled 
familiarity, invited 
trust, and ever com- 

manded respect. He seemed, in his en- 

tire self-control and steadfastness of pur- 
pose, different from those around him. 

‘‘His hair,’’ remarked an observant friend, 

**could not even turn gray like that of 

others.’”’ It was in flecks of white, like 

the high lights of a fine steel engraving. 
His firm chin and decisive mouth gave 
the impression that this man had subju- 
gated, if not eradicated, all passions from 
his nature. To those who knew him 
most intimately, his life seemed to evince 
this fact. They never imagined it might 











awake, wild, ungovernable, even by the 


doctor’s strong hand and stronger will. 
Women of wealth, beauty, culture, had 
loved this man without responsive feeling. 
Yet the touch of a woman’s hand, not a 
jeweled one, and a look into her face— 
not beautiful, save in expression—had 
undone the calm resolution of years. He 
tried fiercely to shake it off, as a drown- 
ing man would the waves which over- 
power him. 

For three years he had deceived him- 
self by calling it a new interest. Feeling 
himself its master, capable of subduing it 
or snatching it from his thoughts and 
trampling out its existence. At last it 
was not a thing of mind or reason, but of 
that unreasoning thing, the human heart. 

One moment he felt he would give 
years to look into Catharine Lindon’s 
averted eyes. The next, in a fury of self- 
denunciation, he strove to crush it as 
something tangible from his life. 

She was only a next-door neighbor, 
and in a city—that may mean as totally 
strangers as Mexicans and Turks; yet 
seemingly some strong bond drew them 
each to each. 

Did intuition disclose to her the abodes 
of his needy patients? he often wondered. 
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She always found them out. They 
grew to consider her their property, and 
she, in an unobtrusive way, aided him 
almost as much as science. Yet there 
could hardly be less intercourse between 
people thrown together than between 
these two, who met almost daily. She 
was uncommunicative, and he feared to 
venture on ground which might prove 
dangerous. 

He could have felt her presence when 
she came where he was had not a slight 
rustle of her dress, or delicate odor of 
the heliotrope, she often wore, revealed 
it; even as he acutely felt her glance, 
which was averted when he tried to catch 
it. There was a something, as if a halo 
of purity surrounded her, which forbade 
the rudest to question into her private 
life. So things drifted on, until one day 
Dr. Ellsley failed to find her at her post 
of self-imposed duty. 

A week of separation showed him the 
wild, fierce, tumultous state of his feel- 
ings. 

He had nearly succeeded in wearing, 
not them, but himself out, by perform- 
ance of duty by day, and a restless pac- 
ing of his apartments by night, when an 
elderly woman called and requested his 
attendance upon her young mistress, who 
lay ill next door. It came like a shock. 

‘«T feared it would be so. Always in 
some stuffy sick room,’’ was all he said. 

He felt self condemned, that he had 
not discouraged her going, instead of ex- 
pressing perfect satisfaction at finding her 
where he went. Yes, she was ill. No 
recognition in the eyes, which looked 
straight into his now. 

‘¢ Ah,’’ she moaned, ‘* is life to be ret- 
rospection, intense, prolonged retrospec- 
tion? No anticipation, and introspec- 
tion I dare not,” waving off an invisibil- 
ity with both fevered hands. The doctor 
took them in his own. His touch in- 
stantly recalled her. Her gaze wandered 
and fell beneath his, and drawing her 
hands away, she said clearly : 

‘*No, no, doctor; 1 did not send for 
you. I shall be quite well soon.’’ Then 
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her mind wandered into its fever maze 
again. 


‘‘Yes, quite well soon,” he said 
cheerily, aloud ; and beneath his breath, 
“then you will be mine, all mine, when 
Ihave won you back from this sombre 
rival, Death.” 

He was so sure. It was greatly this 
sanguine feeling of power which made 
himsuccessful. Professional success may 
leave the inner man’s life as barren as 
Salvava. 

She did get well, yet strangely the doc- 
tor’s visits did not cease, as with his re- 
covered patients generally. They were 
continued with doubtful permission, after 
much insistence on his side. She being 
too weak to rebel long. 

Though his visits did not cease, his 
battle with his feelings did. He could 
fight death, but not love. Not very far 
away, yet when measured in social miles, 
quite distant from Catharine’s quiet 
home, Dr. Ellsley was the topic of con- 
versation among a little coterie of ladies, 
who had admired him; his abstruseness 
being a great charm. 

A masculine recusant of society is ever 
sought by those who are themselves too 
weak to throw off it yoke. 

So his name passed lightly above the 
rims of the dainty served tea cups. 

‘‘ He has no heart,’’ said one; ‘‘he is 
adamant.’’ 

‘‘Maybe it is petrified,’? added an- 
other. 

‘‘No, it is only encrusted by the lava of 
much experience,” re-pronounced a third. 

“T trust there is nothing vulcanic be- 
neath,’’? chimed in a sprightly little wo- 
man, her piquant expression and gesture 
of simulated fright, causing general mer- 
timent. 

“T feel quite sure,’’ said a fifth, who 
had not recovered from this, her latest 
heart attack, ‘‘ that his heart is warm and 
tender for the one who can find her way 
into it.” 

“Ah, I fear the way must be through 
the trackless deep or other untraveled 
country, and I never had any of the 
pioneer spirit about me,’’ retorted the 
sprightly little lady. 

Pity this languid group could not 
have had the sensation of knowing that 
an unobtrusive young woman, of quiet 
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ways and quiet dress, had awakened this 
dormant warmth and tenderness into 
something very nearly vulcanic. 

It would have surprised them even 
more if they could have known that Dr. 
Ellsley thought this same young woman as 
unimpres3sionable as they considered him. 

After a tiresome visit, and before a 
rather late dinner, for the doctor was, in 
spite of contrary opinions, ever quite hu- 
man, one very near might have heard 
him, softo voce, call her cold and whim- 
sical. Later, through the smoke of his fra- 
grant cigar, he saw things differenrly, 
and modified his idea of her into incom- 
prehensible. 

‘‘To try fathoming her heart, by 
the changing lights of her eyes, is like 
trying to find pearls through water depths, 
whose waves, like her feelings, are ever 
varying and misleading,”’ he thought. 

He threw his paper aside and walked 
over to her home, and on to the fragrant 
garden, where, he was told, she was read- 
ing, and there found her. 

‘*T have a story to tell you,’’ he said, 
abruptly, noting the look of surprise 
on her face. 

“Ah!” 

Not an encouraging ‘‘Ah,” only a non- 
descript. Yet, she moved to allow him 
room beside her, on the rustic arbor seat. 

‘‘There,”’ he exclaimed, aggrievedly, 
‘¢T wish I were a sick pauper, and then I 
might receive some kindness at your 
hands.” 

This petulant school-boy outburst, for 
which, in an instant, he felt ashamed, 
awoke her to sudden concern. 

‘‘Are you ill?’’ she asked, anxiously. 

In her anxiety at his unusual manner 
something, which had lain closely hidden 
within her inmost soul, suddenly flashed 
into her eyes. The feelings of her heart 
for aninstant were revealed. Then recol- 
lection drew swiftly the curtains of those 
fringed lids between him and future dis- 
closure. 

The doctor was awed at this revelation ; 
his heart gave a wild bound of mingled 
joy and pain. 

‘‘Ah, should that look ever come again, 
when he had told her his story?” 

His heart sank and the gladness left his 
face. Herook her handsin his an instant, 
then said almost sadly : 
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‘* Dear, Ilove you. I tell you this first, 
as you may not allow me to when you 
know all my past.” 

*«Can aught change a woman’s love?” 
she asked. 

‘¢ You must decide that when you hear 
me through what I shall tell you. You 
see only the outward success and not the 
inner weariness and desolations of my 
life. But I ask your forgiveness first, 
dear, and last for the sins of my youth.” 

‘Of your past I do not ask; if you 
love me, your future shall be my Care,” 
she said. 

‘¢ Dear noble Catharine !’’ 

‘No; it is you whoare noble. These 
years of earnest labor, oft unrewarded 
among the suffering poor, have more than 
atoned for your past.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, you do not know the sin and 
wrong of it. I feel myself a murderer.”’ 

‘¢ But you have saved many lives, if not 
all for this life, fora brighter, better one. 
You have ennobled and idealized your work 
by being a physician of souls, as of the 
soul’s poor tenement.” 

‘You overrate my actions. I have 
simply performed my duty. I considera 
talent God-given, and by it we are di- 
vinely appointed to our vocations in life. 
The ministry alone is more sacred than 
my profession. Ishould be an unfaithful 
servant to make it profit nothing to the 
Master. Nothing can ever blot out the 
memory that I have wronged to death one 
whom I should have protected with my 
life. Only when you, dear, you who 
seem the fulfillment of her young life’s 
promise of womanhood, can forgive, and 
when I have given to you my life’s tender- 
ness and care, can I feel that I have atoned 
for my past.” 

‘« Tell me of her; who?”’ she ended in 
a little gasp. 

‘¢ Who was my wife. It was long ago, 
when I was twenty-one. I had just com- 
pleted my medical course, and given myself 
a vacation in which to air my brilliant 
accomplishments, and to take a jaunt over 
the mountains of our Switzerland of 
America. I had been roughing it about 
two months, and had rather worn out the 
zest for my occupation, or non-occupa- 
tion, and decided to return home, feeling 
very romantic over my tourist escapades. 

‘‘ While resting in a picturesque spot, 


far, I thought, from the haunts of man, I 
heard quite near me one of the sweetest 
voices to which I ever listened, singing 
snatches in a rambling way from many 
familiar songs. 

‘« I sprang to my feet, feeling as though 
I had been dreaming, when from among 
the laure] shrubs just by, came a slender, 
lovely girl, with that delightful grace and 
picturesqueness of motion quite unlike the 
tutored grace of our ball rooms. 

‘]f I had not been born a doctor, I 
should have been an artist; there is a 
kinship between the two. 

‘The naivete of this mountain child 
charmed my fancy. The innocence of her 
clear eyes and her unconscious hesitating 
at the threshold of womanhood awoke my 
enthusiasm. 

‘«] was at the extreme age of wisdom 
and experience when I felt competent to 
pronounce judgment against the forward- 
ness of woman, thanks to the ladies of my 
circle who, in consideration of my youth, 
had rather spoiled me. 

‘‘ This creature I felt to be an excep- 
tion. With only the guidance of the un- 
written law of etiquette of a kind, she en- 
tered into conversation with me and took 
me to her home. She lived with an old 
grandfather alone. 

‘¢ The many trials and disappointments 
of life had made him seek seclusion as a 
means wherewith to secure his orphan 
grandchild against a portion, at least, of 
life’s miseries. Alas, for all human plans! 
I dreamed a month away in this Elysium, 
when one day Laurel’s grandfather was 
stricken with paralysis. 

‘¢ He lived only a short time, during 
which he besought me often to take care 
of his tender child. Being rash, and full 
of romantic ardor, I promised willingly. 

‘« Oh, base, vile wretch, how I fulfilled 
it! When he was gone, Laurel clung to 
me in entire abandonment of grief. 

‘«She would hardly allow me to go to 
the nearest village for help in performing 
the last rites of the dead. After all was 
over, she packed a few things in a trunk, 
and returning with her to the village, we 
were made man and wife. 

‘¢ Then I made the most desperate false 
step which any man can make at such a 
time. I took her to my home among my 
family. 
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‘¢ My mother was then, as she is now, 
ever loving and kind. My sisters were 
haughty and high strung, proud of their 
sxcial position and old family name. 
They were indignant at what they termed 
my ‘ low marriage.’ 

‘‘ Poor, little Laurel was as ignorant of 
all our social etiquette as she was ignorant 
of its subterfuges. 

‘‘They disagreed with me about her 
beauty. The elegant dresses with which 
my sisters thought to aid in transforming 
her into one of us, only trammeled her 
native grace. 

‘‘ The atmosphere of our home seemed 
to chill her young heart until she seemed 
changed. We grew daily apart. I had 
been proud of her voice, yet when she 
sung it was as a wail from a broken heart, 
instead of the bird-like notes which had 
frst greeted my ear. At this my fancy 
chilled and enthusiasm died out. I took 
lack of inclination for an excuse in not 
fulfilling my duty. This always makes 
one with any conscience at all restless 
and unhappy. 

“The climax was not long in coming. 
One evening a number of guests were 
asembled at our home. Laurel, after 
many requests, was prevailed on to sing. 
After singing a few lines she entirely 
broke down, and, with a heart breaking 
sob, arose and left the room.” 

A low, answering sob from the woman 
at the doctor’s side smote his heart. 

“Oh, Catharine, don’t think me utterly 
heartless. It did trouble me, and had we 
been alone a reconciliation would soon 
tave followed. It had been a maxim of 
ourfamily never to make a public display 
ofthe feelings. I caught my sister’s cold 
tye, and felt I must maintain the dignity 
of the family, or it would be a reflection 
omy manhood. I controlled myself by 
agreat effort, and acted the indifference 
Idid not feel. My pride—ah, vain and 
foolish human word !—was wounded. She 
must be shown the absurdity of her act. 
My God! I was a cruel brute—I, who 
alled myself a man! So in anger I re- 
proached her. 

“She fell at my feet in an agony of 
fief. I told her that scenes were my 
dttestation, and that her position was not 

oming to a member of our family. 
She arose as calm as a stone—poor, little, 
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injured child !—and said that she would 
no longer distress me. The next morning 
found no Laurel in our home. The poor, 
little birdling had left its cage, and the 
useless beating of itself against the iron 
bars of our social laws. 

‘‘From the moment I discovered her 
flight, remorse—a two-edged sword—en- 
tered my soul. I followed her to the old 
mountain home, feeling sure to this she 
would go, There the saddest memories 
of my life rose up to haunt me—memories 
of my little lost Laurel. 

‘« The laurel was again in bloom as it had 
been when I took her from her home 
one year before. 

‘«T recalled, with a keen pang, how her 
grandfather had compared her to this 
child of the mountain, and had given 
her its name, he said, because her heart 
was stout and true as this hardy evergreen, 
and her face as bright and delicate as its 
lovely flowers. 

‘¢The people who had bought the place 
were but sturdy, uneducated mountaineers, 
At my questioning, they told me that a 
young woman, with very strange ways, 
had been there and gone, wandering about 
more l:ke a ghost than a human being. 

‘¢To know that these people, who had 
known her, did not recognize her, caused 
me another heart-stab. 

‘¢T had notrouble in identifying the hat 
and satchel, found on the river bank, as 
Laurel's. 

«¢ «She must have drowned herself,’ they 
said, as afterward they saw no more of her. 

‘*For many days I did nothing but try 
every means to discover her dead body, 
feeling sure, that in her loneliness and 
friendlessness, she had sought death, 

‘«] was too late; the rushing mountain 
tide had swept the young thing, who had 
grown so fragile in that year, out of my 
life forever. 

‘I understood, with an overwhelming 
sense of anguish, all the wrong I had 
done; that I was a brute, a murderer, A 
heavy burden of guilt and shame fell on 
my heart, crushing out all hope and glad- 
ness. I loathed my family, society, all 
for whose false approbation I had sacri- 
ficed her. For years, like an evil spirit, 
I wandered from country to country, seek- 
ing peace which came not, and, I fear,. 
can never come. 
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‘« Have you never noticed,’’ interposed 
Catharine, ‘‘ that God, like a father, with- 
holds from a wilful, fretting child the 
things we mcst desire, until we have 
learned, through patient waiting, obedi- 
ence to the higher will? He withholds 
only until we are better fitted to receive 
it; then gives us our heart’s desire.’’ 

‘« God grant that it may beso,”’ he said. 

‘¢T have found itso; but, go on,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘ and teil me that you have found 
comfort in your work.” 

‘< Yes, for my gentle mother’s sake, who 
had been the one true friend of my little 
girl wife, I returned and tried to take up 
again my shattered life. She won me to 
believe I was still responsible for my duty 
to her and my fellow-man. I began to 
work. 

‘«Ithas been fifteen years since I first saw 
Laurel. Ten years my mother andI have 
lived quitely here, where I came to take 
up my life anew, and endeavor toperform 
the duties left me. I have never thought 
of loving the women who have crossed my 
path, until you came. I don't know how 
I dared love you. I did not dare, it came 
to me unbidden, like an inspiration, that 
in some way I might atone to her by giving 
you my life’s faithful love and care.’’ 

‘¢But you do not ask of my past,’’ she 
said. 

“No; you are the embodiment of all 
purity to me; Iseem to feel by intuition 
that you have suffered. I want to guard 
you from it in the future as my honored 
wife. Can you forgive all my past and 
grant me that sweet privilege ?”’ 

She raised her head at last, and looked 
at him with eyes yettear dimmed. There 
was a sob in her voice as she asked: 

‘« If Laurel should be still alive ? ” 

‘Impossible, dear,” he answered, 
firmly. ‘‘ Laurel had no friends, or rela- 
tions, or money, and she never went again 
to her old home, where she would have 
gone for means of support had she lived.”’ 
¢ .**Not impossible, Robert ; she is alive ; 
she has never ceased to love you. She 
forgives you as she hopes to be forgiven 
for her long neglect of duty. The vows 
were not all on your side, though you did 
seal them with this,” and she drew from 
her finger, and laid in his outstretched 
palm, a simple geld ring. 

In his hasty marriage he had used a 
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ring which held hisinitials, R. E. After- 
wards he had hers, L. H., added, forming 
two monograms. ‘‘As you have been 
added to myself,”’ he said, and the idea 
pleased him. 

He looked at her now awestruck, as 
though he doubted the evidence of his 
senses. 

‘«T have never taken it off before,”’ she 
said, timidly regarding him. 

He took her close in his arms and 
kissed her tenderly. 

‘‘T shall soon put it on again, my 
darling, my much loved wife. But tell 
me, dear, that you have never known 
want.”’ 

‘* No,’’ she answered, ‘‘I have not in 
the sense you mean, yet in the long years 
of loneliness, I have often felt the need of 


your love.” 
‘¢God forgive me that it was not 
always yours,’’ he said fervently. ‘It 


shall be ever yours now.”’ 

‘¢So blessings do come for which we 
wait, you see,’’ she said. 

‘‘ Yes, but tell me again that you have 
not known poverty.” 

‘* No; kind old grandfather left mea 
sealed letter on which was written, ‘ Not 
to be opened until you are in dire need, 
my beloved child.’ When I left your 
home I opened this. It directed me 
where to find quite a sum of money, 
which no one had ever supposed that he 
possessed. Instead of my own name, Laurel 
Honor, I took my mother’s maiden name, 
Catharine Lindon. I love it most, as 
while bearing it, I have won the best love 
of my life.”’ 

‘‘It is a poor love, dear, but it is 
wholly yours until death part us.” 

They sat until late, exchanging remI- 
niscences of those past years. 

In a few weeks they were quietly re- 
united. 

People wondered, but only they and 
the gentle mother knew why Dr. Ellsley 
chose to be married with a worn ring. 
They only understood his impassioned 
words, ‘‘ Mine, my wife, doubly my wife, 
who knew the history of that past, 
and how he resealed those long ago and 
broken vows with others more true and 
stead fast. ; 

The years give token only of their en- 
tire fulfillment. 
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A Smoke-Out. 


BY ELLA J. HUNTER. 


ri? ip three unmar- 

: ried daughters of 

the late General 

Goldfinch lived 

at the old home- 

stead. Although 

the youngest was 

past forty, you 

observe that 

they were still 

‘‘the General’s 

daughters. 

Never, even in 

their young 

days, had vulgar parlance styled them 
“the Goldfinch girls,’’ for the dear, 
sainted General, among his other pecu- 


. liarities, had chosen to ostracise his fam- 


ily from the world. 


They were strange women. Spinster- 


hood had been the mode among the Gold- 
finches, and it was their proud boast that 


for seven generations no female of the 
direct line had committed the common 
feminine indiscretion of matrimony. 
Priscilla, Deborah, Elizabeth ! No modern 
shortening of the dignified epithets was 
dreamed of. It would have seemed sac- 
tiligious. None knew their resources, but 
it was supposed that the General had left 
them in comfortable circumstances. Well 
he might! For of all befuddled, erasci- 
ble, gout-stricken, old gentlemen, the 
General should have borne the palm. 

Priscilla and Deborah resembled their 
father. Aresemblance tempered, of course, 
by a few feminine limitations. They 
adored his memory. His temper, pride, 
insolence, his very drinking bouts, had 
never caused them to cease their adula- 
tion. He was their ideal of a gentleman. 
Some wag of the village had dubbed them 
the General’s war horses, and the title 
still remained, although the General had 
died full fifteen years before. 

Miss Elizabeth was Goldfinch only in 
lame, and in name, from force of circum- 
‘tances, not from choice. Ah! Miss 
Elizabeth, have you forgotten the pink 
billet in the hollow tree, so unfortunately 
found by the General ? 


A female Goldfinch addressed as “¢‘ My 
Darling Betty!’ Zounds! The Gen- 
eral’s language on this occasion was, to 
say the least, tropical. Highly seasoned, 
you know, as things are apt to be that 
come from India. 

The General’s wife had been a weak, 
frail, little woman, who, after introducing 
three unwelcome daughters into the world, 
made the effort of her life, produced an 
heir, and then, awed at her achievement, 
immediately departed from this earth, 
with a gentle, satisfied smile on her lips. 

Miss Elizabeth and little Reginald had 
grown up together—in a sense—for Regi- 
nald was still a lad when the testy General 
disowned him for some trifling offence. 
And now Reginald’s daughter was coming 
to live with them ; her father had left her 
to the care of his sisters. Priscilla and 
Deborah were not wholly charmed with 
the new responsibility. Still she was the 
‘¢General’s granddaughter, and a Gold- 
finch! ’’ Miss Elizabeth’s heart gave a 
flutter of delight. A young girl in the 
house! Her bright companionship! How 
it would revolutionize the old place! 

But, then, what Miss Elizabeth thought 
did not matter. She did not resemble 
the General. She was a nonentity. 

So Daisy Goldfinch, in all the youth 
and beauty of her eighteen years, became 
a member of this fossil household. She 
was received with due observance. The 
elder sisters eyed her askance; but Miss 
Elizabeth loved her from the first. 

The staid, old servants, Pomp, and his 
wife Dinah, admired her from their dis- 
tance. Pomp was bewitched. ‘* Massa 
Reginald’s own child!’’ She was not 
called ‘‘ the General's granddaughter ”’ in 
the kitchen. 

Now Miss Daisy did not, by any means, 
intend to spend her days ‘‘ vegetating,”’ 
as she said inwardly, with a scornful toss 
of the head. Not she—because you see 
there was Harry, and Harry would be 
ready to marry her soon. She summoned 
all her courage one day, and announced 
her plans at the breakfast-table. Miss 
Elizabeth had long known of them. 
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Such a commotion as they made, for 
this Harry was no other than the son of 
Elizabeth’s quandam lover, a man sol- 
emnly cursed by the General. The gene- 
ology was produced. It was shown con- 
clusively that spinster-hood was to be her 
future. 

The old war-horses fairly snorted with 
rage. 

From that time no letters reached her. 
Her goings out and comings in were care- 
fully espied. She was practically cut off 
from Elizabeth’s society, for she seldom 
saw her alone Was it awonder that she 
drooped and pined? Not a line from 
Harry for a month! 

Old Pomp watched her closely. He 
remembered the old days when Miss 
Elizabeth had been young. How often 
young Reginald had stood between him 
and the General's wrath! Pomp burned 
to help the daughter, ‘‘if ’twas only to 
git eben wid de ole officer for his debile- 
ments.”’ 

One morning, a strange young fellow 
accosted him in the market: place, and 
questioned him as to Miss Daisy. 

Pomp was unused to subtleties of 
speech, but an idea dawned cn his dark 
African brain. ‘* Am you hertrue love?” 
he asked eagerly. Then a long, quiet 
talk followed. Pomp’s black face fairly 
shone with excitement on the way home. 
He chuckled until his fat sides shock. 
‘Got ahead of de Gen’l dis time. A 
Goldfinch a goin’ to be married, an’ me 
a doin’ it. Lor’, how dey’ll take on. 
Poor Miss Lisbeth! She shall go too. 
Couldn’t lebe her nohow. Spect I'll be 
eben wid the Gen’l befo’ annudder 
night!” 

Pomp had done the marketing for years, 
so, when he announced that ‘‘ der wa’nt 
a ’spectable smoked ham in de place,” 
and that ‘‘after dis he was a goin’ to 
smoke dem hisself,’’ no remonstrance was 
made. Indeed, Miss Deborah remarked, 
as she had many scores of times before, 
‘‘that Pomp certainly was a faithful re- 
tainer.’”” They habitually spoke of their 
two domestics as ‘‘ retainers.’’ 

In the meanwhile, Daisy was fading 
quickly. The poor child was fast losing 
her hold on life. In vain, gentle Miss 
Elizabeth pleaded for her. The family 


record was unrolled. The General’s curse 
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solemnly referred to. These were un- 
answerable arguments. 

But Harry, who meant to put a very 
stirring finger in this pie, was not far off. 
He had written daily. At last, fearing 
that some harm had befallen his darling, 
he had come from Virginia to the little 
Canadian village. He had even been at 
the house., Whatever passed between him 
and Miss Priscilla, who received him 
alone in the state drawing-room, never 
transp red. He did not return, but even 
Deborah had not known of his visit. At 
last he fcund a friend in old Pomp, and 
Pomp had a scheme. 


* * K * 


Such a smell as greeted the sensitive 
nostrils of Miss Priscilla when she awoke 
next morning! Soot—burning grease— 
charred bones——she could not believe her 
senses. 

Such smells in the aristocratic domicile 
of the late General Goldfinch ! She must 
be dreaming. 

A realistic cdor of oniors came flcating 
up. Ontons! The horrified spinster 
hastily drew her wrapper over her night- 
clothes, and ran downstairs. Smeils such 
as she had never imagined — horrible 
odors! The house was full of them. In 
the kitchen the blinding smoke quite hid 
the fire-place. Out she rushed into the 
open air. 

There, on the flat roof of the L, stood 
Pomp, excitedly prying into the chimney- 
flue with a poker, and wildly brandishing 
a pail. 

‘¢ We'll sabe de place yit, Miss Pris- 
cilla,”’ he howled. ‘De engines is a 
ccmin’ !’’ 

Sure enough, up through the sacred 
enclosure of the park came dashing the 
firemen. Miss Priscilla gasped in horror 
at the desecration. A van-guard of small 
boys began to cheer for ‘‘ the General's 
war-horse.’’ Miss Priscilla fled into the 
house, and the excited women, in nonde- 
script costumes, fled from room to room, 
endeavoring to pack. 

Still these awful smells! No fire as 
yet in the main house, but the smoke was 
stifling. Pomp constituted himself master 
of ceremonies. He allowed no strangers 
to cross the threshold. 

‘‘ Miss Daisy ’ill die in dese smells an’ 














WATCH AND WAIT. 


smoke ; ’spect I’d bettter gib her an’ Miss 
‘Lisbeth to ole Dinah out dar;’’ and in 
the excitement of the moment he dropped 
the aunt and niece out of the window into 
somebody’s arms—not Dinah’s, I fancy. 
‘‘Der ain’ no danger now, we ‘bout 
got it under,’’ he explained, ‘‘ but ’twas 
a narrow ’scape. ’Pears to me dat smell 
neber will stop. ’Twas all de fault ob 
dem nonsensical hams. I jus’ built a 
rousin’ big fire an’ hung dem ober de 
chimney fur to git smoked. De strings 
got charred an’ down fell de meat—ker- 
plunk—till dey done choke up de draught. 
(He did not add that he had firmly 
wedged them in with his poker.) De 
hams is a fuzzlin’ an’ a charrin’ up der 
now, an’ de fat is a weepin’ down into de 
fi’:p'ace. Dot fool Dinah, she had to go 
an’ put de bigges’ mess of onyons on, 
cause she thought dey ’d draw de hams 
down. Onyons is might’ drawin’ she 
says. Ges’ der wan’t no fire, no how, 
nothin’ but de smell an’ smoke—but ’twas 
a narrow ’scape!’’ And the old man 
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rattled on garrulously until the fugitives 
were well off. 


* * * x x * * 


Away down in Virginia live two happy 
couple. Daisy and her faithful Harry— 
and Miss Elizabeth, now no longer known 
as the ‘‘ General's daughter,”’ but as Mrs. 
Harry, Sr., for in her nephew’s widower 
father she found the sweetheart of her 
youth, and the days of the pink billet 
were speedily revived. 

Ah! Ghost of General Goldfinch, old 
Pomp was more than your match when he 
so unknowingly united those lovers, sepa- 
rated for so many years ! 

Priscilla and Deborah live on as of yore. 
Two names are never mentioned before 
them by the faithful retainers. They 
pride themselves no longer on the distin- 
guishing trait of the female Goldfinches, 
for alas, the tradition has been violated. 

As for Pomp—he sti!l chuckles to him- 
self, when he thinks how ‘‘he done git 
eben with de ole officer.”’ 


Watch and Wait. 


BY TESSIE BERGEN, 


Leaning o’er the wicket gate ; 


S ED a slender fair-faced maiden, 


Sighed and sighed out in the moonlight 
Until the night grew late. 

For her heart was filled with yearning, 
For a something vague and sweet; 

What she knew not, but ’twas something, 
That should make her life complete. 


Love came by—the fair-faced maiden, 
Stood no longer at the gate ; 
"Neath the orchards dusky shadows 
Two wandered till the night grew late. 
No more sighing for the future, 
Love-light gleamed in soft blue eyes; 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand, 
Earth seemed to them a Paradise. 








Death passed in his sombre chariot, 
E’er the years had come to seven; 
Wan and white a youthful widow, 
Thought of one who dwelt in Heaven. 
Dreamed at times of past and present, 
Of the little wicket gate; 
Love had come, and passed, and faded, 
She could still but watch and wait. 




















glory, but one star differ- 
eth from another star in 
glory,’’ and while we feel 
that the big dome of the 
Capitol is of all domes 
the best, and undér its 
shadow is the good place most fit to be 
called home, still I enthusiastically say : 
It is delightful to go to Boston “for 
bread,’’ or cake, or pie. To go is to be 
refreshed, strengthened and gladdened ! 

It seems sacrilege to attempt descrip- 
tions of people and places, known to every- 
body, through books ; people whose words 
have been household food ; whose thoughts 
have been to us, like the singing of birds, 
and the love of ourchildren, very precious, 
but a familiar sort of joy, something be- 
longing tous. One has a feeling of pos- 
session, at sight of the white spires of 
‘« Boston city,”’ or the ships in her harbor, 
or the biggreen Common under the golden 
dome. We don’t think they are so great, 
but it is Boston ! 

In June, the world seems to be moving 
Eastward. Who can there be left at home? 
Such crowded trains. Such delightful re- 
unions. What pretty girls and manly 
boys in Oxford gowns and caps! Each 
commencement better than the last! 
Classes of 300! and 200! and proud 
fathers, and mothers, and lovers, and 
sweethearts, to greet them! What an 
awakening of dull brains, and a shaking 
of dry bones, to hear and see the young 
men and maidens, in wit and wisdom, 
beauty, and elegance, graduate! Oh, may 
they not find 


‘«‘ Hard the labor, small the gain, 
Is in making bread from brain.” 


Never were colleges more delightful ; 
never the great congregations of Boston 
churches more magnetic. ‘The concerts 
in the Conservatory Hall, the art exhibi- 
tions; the entertainments to which friends 
kindly invited us ; each event would be a 
tale by itself. Boston in June is a won- 
drous picture; I mean, quite a distance 
from Washington Square, Tremont Place 
and all the unknown (to me) thorough- 
fares—crooked, blinding, deafening and 








LL stars have not the same* 
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inexplicable! But for old friends and 
natives, I should have gone to the ‘‘ Farm”’ 
for the insane. 

Gail Hamilton used to say, in Boston 
‘* Nowhere leads to anywhere in particu- 
lar,’”’ and I thought so. The thermom- 
eter stood 100°! Electric cars rushed, 
and groaned, and moaned, past our win- 
dows, day and night ; life whirled in and 
out, up and down in crookedness and de- 
lusions, like people born and bred, ‘in 
angles, alleys, and cross-ways.’’ But re- 
demption lay in the Parks and Public Gar- 
dens, with thousands of late Easter lilies, 
white as snow, against the greenness of 
perfect lawn ; banks of violet, white and 
pink rhododendrons, of mammoth size ; 
roses and spireas looking upon the low 
golden and purple faced pansies in a hun- 
dred beds. It was a vision like unto the 
Beautiful City, ‘‘ whose flowers ne'er 
shall fade.’? The merry children sailed 
on the pretty lake, in the swan boats, as 
the sun set over the city of three hills, 
and the voices of the people grew hushed, 
and quiet, for the glory of the scene. 

But don’t try to shop in June. Money 
is magical, but the less one has to spend 
in Boston, the better for temper and soul. 
A thousand times worse than the Presi- 
dent’s receptions in February. But we 
dined in Melrose, took tea in Cambridge, 
lunched on Nautashet Beach, met delight- 
ful refreshing friends everywhere. Not 
least among them, the busy men and 
women of the dear old ‘* Wide- Awake,” 
Boston ‘‘ Herald,’’ and ‘‘ Youths’ Com- 
panion.’”’ Big houses of publication are 
full of interest to lovers of magazines and 
books. To see the faces of those who 
send greetings all over the world is good, 
and to see the faces of those who have 
sent to us letters of ‘fraternity is better. 

Iwish all the children, ( grown-up 
children, too,) who have made ‘‘ Zig zag 
Journeys”’ with their good friend Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth, could have seen 
him asIdid. He tells stories and anec- 
dotes with the straightforward simplicitly 
ofa boy. Direct and unaffected in man- 
ner, he looks frem hisgray eyes, just the 
man he is: artistic, poetic, practical an 
intellectual. His life has shown him to 











be a man of symmetrical balance in liter- 
ary and religious work. Nothing seems 
too sma!l for the quick, ready touch of his 
pen, or the eminence of hisgifts He is a 
great lover of children and possesses inex- 
haustable sources of joy forthem. Where 
is human nature so wide, or strong, or 
beautiful, as on the children’s side ? 

Oh, the happy birthday, the Merry 
Christmas, and New Year gifts, with ‘N. 
B.” on the first page. I know a pretty 
rattan shelf, full of him, in journeys and 
short stories, poems and hymns. How 
the bright eyes, blue and brown, would 
shine, could they see the author of these 
books, as they do Mrs. Burnett on the 
streets, or in her lovely Washington home. 
Lord Fauntleroy and poor little Sara 
Creive are more prized, because of her 
therry face. The full flavor of books 
comes to allof us when, through eyes, and 
voice, and touch, we knowthe brain people 
of our holiday hours, by their authors. 

Mr. Butterworth’s people are so real, 
earnest and affectionate, one cries and 
laughs in the same breath. I have read 
his short stories to my grandchildren and 
little friends till I know them by heart. 
“The Singing Mouse,”’ the ‘‘ First May 
Flower,’’ and dozens just as good. Books 
with ragged covers, loose leaves and tat- 
tered appearance, but they tell the story: 
much read, oftenest loaned, and gather- 
ed into the heart—all of a sudden. 

Wouldn’t it be splendid for this friend 
tosend his children a Christmas present 
this year? Not Rugby balls ; not pianos ; 
not dolls ; not ponies, but a good photo- 
graph of himself. Nobody has one. I 
think we deserve one, young and old. 

We mean to expect one. 

How very welcome he would be in the 
“The Wide-Awake,”’ ‘‘ St. Nich.,’’ or his 


- own ‘* Youths’ Companion.”’ 


I found in music rocms and on library 
tables in Worcester and Springfield his 
choice books, ‘* The Story of the Tunes” 
and ‘‘ Story of the Hymns.”” They are 
used in their praise and prayer meetings. 
A rare service was Children’s Day in his 
church (Ruggles Street). The young pas- 
tor held a crowded house spellbound, with 
his wonderful story of the bees and its 
lesson for the children. The famous 
quartette sang like no other, and the 
sweet notesto Heaven. Little birds sang 
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in golden cages. Forests of ferns and 
daisies leaned over the heads of little 
children, and the voices in prayer and 
praise in a strange city, were to the 
stranger sweet and uplifting. After the 
service, everybody seemed likea big family 
come home to Thanksgiving. Glad, wel- 
come and enthusiastic. We wanted ‘‘to 
come again,’’ with all our hearts. 

One golden day we spent in Concord, 
one hour’s ride from Boston, leaving 
ships atanchor in the harbor, spires of 
the big city behind us, and our train run- 
ning beside green meadows and sparkling 
brooks, greystone fences, beside country 
roadsides, and through beautiful villages. 
Concord, the town of ‘‘ Peaceful Pur- 
chase,’’ was bought by our Pilgrim fathers 
of the Indians, in 1637, called Mushet- 
a-quid, or grass grown river. A _ nice 
Yankee boy drove us through the historic 
streets, showing us ** The old Hill bury- 
ing ground,” close to the depot, look- 
ing one thousand years old, but the stones 
dated ‘‘1677.’’ Old inns and taverns 
still stand, where stages running from Bos- 
ton and country towns used to change 
horses. The old Wright tavern is just as 
it was when Major Pitcairn, the morning 
before the battle, stepped in and stirred 
his glass of brandy with his bloody 
finger, and said: ‘‘ Before another night, 
we'll stir the rebels’ blood !’’ 

All this, quite awoke revolutionary 
spirit, and we came near hurrahing for 
the man who was calmly riding to Charles- 
ton with a load of brick, when he saw 
the British coming from Lexington. He 
left his team and joined the Minute Men. 
We saw the bullet hole, in an old house ; 
stood on ‘‘ Ponbrawtassed Hill,’’ from 
which the Militia and Minute Men watch- 
ed the Red Coats, and planned the attack. 
We learned about ‘‘ pretty Milicent,” 
who danced the minuet and cotillion with 
the gay British soldiers, quite captivating 
one of the officers ; she coaxed him to ex- 
plain how they made cartridges, and after 
the roth, she gathered together all her 
companions—gave away the secret, and 
furnished many cartridges to her own 
countrymen (so goes tradition). We 
saw the site ofthe battle, the monument, 
the ‘‘Minute Man” in bronze and 
granite, visited the Library, where are 
treasures in books, busts and memorials, 
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eloquent of stirring times and literary 
greatness. 

With a field of white daisies next the 
battle-field stands ‘‘ The Old Manse.’’ Its 
brown roofs and boards partly covered 
with moss and vines. An apple orchard 
leans toward the quiet Concord river, as 
it placidly flows behind the house, built 
1765 for Rev. William Emerson, grand- 
father of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne wrote ‘‘ Mosses from 
anold Manse,”’ in the little room over the 
dining-room,and here, too, Emerson wrote 
‘* Nature ’’ and others of his best works ; 
both men living in the Old Manse but a 
few years. From a bit of a window, R. 
W. Emerson’s grandmother wa‘cked the 
fight of April 19th, 1775, and one hundred 
years later her granddaughter, now living 
in the house, pointed out to guests tke 
procession, marching over the old bridge, 
celebrating that revolutionary day! Si- 
lently we looked at the vine-covered door- 
way of the Old Manse, tangled and sha- 
dowed, thinking of the earnest men who 
had dreamed prophetic dreams, seen vi- 
sions, and written great thoughts under 
this roof. We remembered Hawthorne’s 
ghost in the room of high wainscot and 
oaken beams, ‘‘ when, on wintry nights, 
the latch was lifted, without human help, 
and great gusis of icy wind blew in.’’ 

Through the generous kindness of Mrs. 
Lothrop, we visited the old home of the 
Alcctts, and of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
‘¢ Wayside.”’ ‘Hillside’? was bought 
and rebuilt by Mr. Alcott in 1845, but 
when purchased by Mr. Hawthorne, some 
years later, he gave it the name of ‘‘ Way- 
side.’’ Mr. Daniel Lothrop, the publish- 
er, gave it to his wife, the ‘‘ Margaret 
Sydney ”’ of delightful children’s bocks 
and stories, where they have since lived, 
and where their little daughter, Margaret, 
was born, the first child for a century 
born under theold roof. Little Margaret 
was singing to her dollies, under the big 
trees, with the blessed unconsciousness 
of childhood, that the beautiful home to 
her mother was in a mist of tears and dark 
shadows ; Mr. Lothrop died in April of 
this year. 

The Alcott and Hawthorne relics are 
sacredly preserved, and the original part, 
standing in 1775, kept in repair, with its 
low ceilings, heavy beams, and gambrel 
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roof. Behind the house, on a ridge, 
sixty or seventy feet abovethe yard, thick- 
ly covered with larches, maples and oaks, 
was Mr. Hawthorne's favorite walk and 
study. The path so long unused bears the 
marks of his foot-steps. One could almost 
see the quiet man, filled with his rare and 
beautiful thoughts, living in this shel. 
tered wayside, apart from the world. 
‘« Tanglewood Tales,’ ‘* The Snow Im- 
age,’’ and many other of his works grew 
out of this sweet scented study of pines 
and ferns. When he came home from 
Italy and England, he built the tower 
study, a little square-rocm at the top of 
the house, to which we climbed by asteep 
covered stairway. There was his small 
writing desk and the jnk-stand, from 
which he gave us ‘* The Marble Faun.” 
Who will ever forget it? A plain stand. 
ing shelf or desk puts out of the wall, 
when he wrote when tired of sitting. 

From the windows, one sees only a 
beautiful country, mcst lovely tree tops 
and tangled wood. Here, the wonderful 
pen pictures were given to the world. He 
died in 1864, but his bed of lilies still 
grows and blooms under his favorite win- 
dow. 

As we went up another little stairway 
from the Alcott’s old dining-room, we 
silently thought of the woman who wrote 
‘¢ Those Concord days were the happiest 
of our lives.’” Our charming playmates 
were the little Emersons, Hawthornes, 
and Channings, with their illustrious 
parents to watch our pranks. The very 
little old stairs, down which Louisa and 
her sisters tumbled into the room below, 
playing ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progressand Fairies,” 
and other fantastic things. 

When older poets and _ philcsophers 
played in greater dramas, the beloved 
mother struggled with privations and ' 
poverty; the visionary father reveled in 
the school of philosophy, and the author 
of our ‘‘ Little Women’? and ‘Little 
Men”’ grew strong in body ard mind, for 
Nature taught the little Alcotts what no 
books could give them, and Louisa grew 
dauntless and brave in spirit as in body. 
In silence we walked through the deep 
grass of the famous ‘‘ Orchard House,” 
next door to ‘* Wayside,” later the Alcotts’ 
home. There Beth died. ‘‘Marmee” 
died in Louisa’s faithful arms. Through 
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tears I could look into the small panes of 
glass and see the unselfish brave woman, 
year after year, returning to her Concord 
home—unconscious of greatness and pop- 
ularity, bearing the burdens of the family, 
putting fresh flowers every morning into 
the little chapel, next door—her father’s 
School of Philosophy, and saying: ‘‘ Yes, 
Little Women does’ read better than I 
thought it would ; we did live it all.”’ 
From the living homes we pas:ed on to 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, where, on the 
top of a hill under the pines and oaks, 
with the silence of death around us, we 
saw the last resting places of these our 
beloved friends. ‘* Hawthorne’’ simply 
marks a low stone, at the head of a grave, 
enclosed in arbor vite, nothing more; 
like himself, hidden from the world. 
Emerson lies under two tall pines, where 
he wished to be laid, with a beautiful 
boulder of pink quartz for a monument. 
Not even Ralph Waldo Emerson cut in its 
native face. Tnorean lies very near, 


modestly marked with a small stone. The 
three great men, almost side by side. Just 
across the grassy path is the Alcott family 
resting place. Father, mother and sisters, 
and, at her own request, with Joe’s boys 
as her ‘‘ bodyguard,’’ Louisa was placed at 
the feet of them all, ‘‘ that she might take 
care of them, as she had done all her life.’’ 

‘* Louisa May Alcott” I could have cried 
aloud, to be like her! Whata reuniting 
in Heaven, when the work was done and 
‘¢ she and father,” reached home ! 

But all good days come to a close. The 
peace and rest of Sleepy Hollow followed 
us to the city as the sun went down. In 
silence, we remembered the music of the 
singing birds, the wind in the trees and 
the silent voices of the men and women 
who were great on earth and are far great- 
er in Heaven. Such days come between 
us and weariness and vexation and per- 
plexity ! 

MARGARET SPENCER, 

Sea Curr, July, 1892. 


Some Sweet Day. 


By CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY, 


HAT 
YY did 
you 
Say ? 


“ You’d love me some sweet day ?” 
Through storm and pleasant weather ? 
Forever and ever? 


It 


not 
be, 
The dear words are for me— 
To soul and I it seems, 
The sweetest is a dream! 
With 
sad- 
dest 
pain, 
I’ve watch’d for her in vain! 


Through all these lonely years 
Of sorrow and of tears, 

For 

her 
re- 
turn! 

And still my heart doth yearn! 
Forget her I can never, 

did 

you 
say ? 


I’ve loved my love forever— 
But she loved 
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BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


ES, that is Vernon 
Whyte, the poet.”’ 

‘¢Whata pity that he is so 
deformed.”’ 

Vernon Whyte shook his 
misshapen shoulders impa- 
tiently, and wondered if 
there was no train by which 

he could leave the place before afternoon. 
He had arrived the night before, only to 
find that the friend he expected to meet 
had been suddenly called away. 

Some ladies on the piazza near him 
were looking at him curiously, and it was 
a fragment of their conversation that had 
just reached his ears. 

The soft rustling of a dress broke in 
upon the unpleasant reverie, and, glancing 
up, he saw a beautiful girl approaching. 

‘Is this not Mr. Vernon Whyte ?”’ she 
said, with easy self-possession. ‘‘ Mr. Fer- 
gusson told us that you were coming; he 
was in despair at being called away so 
suddenly, and I promised him to intro- 
duce myself at the first opportunity. I 
am Mabel Lathrop.’’ 

Vernon had risen; but, standing at his 
full height, he did not reach her shoulder. 

‘¢Miss Lathrop, this is very kind. I 
am a stranger in a strange land, and con- 
fess I was thinking of following Fergusson’s 
example of immediate flight.” 

‘¢ But you must not think of it now, for 
you have fallen among friends. Mr. Ver- 
non Whyte’s exquisite poems have made 
us all his admirers.”’ 

‘Miss Lathrop is too complimentary,”’ 
and the little poet bowed low. 

She laughed lightly. ‘‘No, Miss La- 
throp is quite honest, foronce. But, I see 
you have already found one of our mcst 
charming points of view; is it not lovely 
looking off over the lake to the faint blue 
hills? May I enjoy it with you, or am I 
an intruder?” 

Vernon protested at such a pcssibility, 
as he drew a chair up for her near his own. 

‘<7 must watch for my aunt,’’ she went 
on, easily. ‘‘I ought to have waited for her 
to make the introduction; but, really, 
Mr. Whyte, I was afraid you would vanish 


before she came. You will like Aunt 
Benedict, for she is gocdaess itself; she 
has had the care of me ever since my child- 
hood, and I have no aim in life except to 
please her.’’ 

Something in these last words jarred 
upon Vernon, and he felt a prejudice 
against Mrs. Benedict from that moment. 
It seemed as if the young girl were trying 
to win his favor for her in advance, or as 
if, in some way, she justified herself. 

‘« Mr. Fergusson left a message for you,” 
she continued, smiling; ‘‘he wished me 
to tell you that ‘the sphinx has left the 
dese:t for the hills.’ ”’ 

Vernon looked at her with renewed in- 
terest, for how often had his friend silenced 
him with his gay and reckless answer, ‘1 
pledge you my word, old man, I shall 
never succumb to the fascinations of a wo- 
man until thesphinx shall leave the desert.” 

‘Will you interpret it for me?’’ she 
said, ‘‘I have a woman’s curiosity.” 

‘«But the riddle of the sphinx is not 
mine to solve.” 

‘‘You are unkind! Here is my aunt, 
atlast—Mr. Whyte, Mrs. Benedict. Aunt, 
you have come just in time, for Mr. Whyte 
and I were on the point of quarreling.” 

‘¢Mable!’’ said Mrs. Benedict, with 
smiling severity. Then, after chatting 
pleasantly with Vernon for awhile, she 
excused herself, to look over some books 
which had just come by mail and, as Vernon 
recognized the little volumes as his own, 
‘‘Through Sunshine and Shadow,” a 
slight flush tinged his sallow cheek. 

Miss Lathrop saw it and smiled. ‘‘ My 
aunt is paying you a great compliment,” 
she said in a lower tone, ‘‘ for she seldom 
reads poetry. But I must warn you that 
she will read your beautiful verses page 
after page with a book-mark to keep her 
place, and, perhaps, will ask you to ex- 
plain your loveliest fancies.’ 

Vernon reconsidered his decision of 


immediate flight; he enjoyed the bracing 
air, and Fergusson’s letter, which came 
at noon, explained his unlooked-for de- 
parture, and promised his return in 4 
week or two at most. 
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Miss Lathrop seemed to grow more 
charming every day, although he knew 
her lightness was not wholly feigned, and 
Mrs. Benedict was inclined to lionize the 
little poet whose prejudice against her 
deepened, as her calculating worldliness 

ted continually against his finer nature. 

He thought it was not surprising that 
under her tutelage her beautiful niece 
should have acquired that lightness of 
manner which pained him more than he 
was willing to confess; and yet he felt 
that the warm poetic nature was not want- 
ing, but was only chilled by continual 
contact with her worldly aunt. 

He often joined them in their walks, 
and went out with Mabel on the lake, for 
she was fond of rowing; and, as Mrs. 
Benedict frequently stopped upon the way 
to rest and read, or awaited their return 
on the boat-house balcony, the two were 
much alone together, and Vernon knew 
that he was privileged because of his di- 
minutive stature and crooked back, and 
allowed a degree of familiar intercourse 
which would have been denied to another 
man. 

Their talk had taken an unusual turn 
to-day, as Mabel rested on her oars and 
let the boat drift lightly with the breeze, 
and she seemed to be half amused at Ver- 
non’s earnestness. 

‘We shall never agree; we look at life 
from such a widely different point of 
view,” she now said lightly. ‘‘ You, with 
the eyes of a dreamer—a poet, while I 
see men and women as they really are, with 
all their imperfections and their selfish, 
small ambitions. The place you give to 
love, 1 have been taught belongs to wealth 
and high position; to reconcile our beliefs 
at all, these three, hereafter, must go hand 
in hand.”’ 

“But, if love came to you alone,”’ said 
Vernon, earnestly ; ‘«I cannot believe that 
you would shut him out.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘I am 
of the world, worldly, and love without 
gold is an apple of Sodom, tempting to 
the eye, but ashes and bitterness at heart. 
Iam not a dreamer,’’ she added, smiling. 
_ “Butam1? Suppose two men were su- 
ing for your hand, and one, with admira- 
tion for your beauty and your talents, but 
with no capacity for deep enduring affection 
in the wreck of his wornout heart, offered 
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you fortune and high position ; while the 
other had only his love to give you, the 
lasting devotion of a true and upright 
man; which would you choose? Surely, 
your heart would assert itself, and proudly 
acknowledge love the conqueror.”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘ You are wrong, 
and I am honest enough to tell you that 
love is not enough.” 

‘¢Not if you knew that your lover was 
noble and good, and that he had relin- 
quished his wealth to satisfy his own high 
sense of honor? That is what Tom Fer- 
gusson has done.” 

A wave of crimson swept across her 
face, and a flash of passionate indignation. 
‘¢ By what right do you say this? You 
go too far!” 

A thrill passed through him with the 
knowledge that she was not indifferent to 
his friend; but, with it, came a sudden 
anguish at the revelation of his own un- 
dying and yet hopeless love. 

A sweep of her oar brought the boat in 
under the cliff, and she rose with averted 
face, to gather a cluster of ferns from the 
rocks above her. 

Meanwhile, Tom Fergusson had been 
chafing at the delays which kept him a 
prisoner in town. The lovely face of 
Mabel Lathrop haunted his waking and 
sleeping hours—how beautiful she was, 
and yet how passionless and proud, and 
he wondered, with many an anxious doubt, 
if the bliss of winning her could, indeed, 
be reserved for him. 

Until four years ago, Fergusson had 
been a favorite of fortune. Handsome 
and popular, rich by inheritance, he fig- 
ured as special partner in a wealthy firm, 
while in reality he was an inveterate trav- 
eler, and showed no inclination to follow 
Vernon’s advice, and settle down. The 
‘¢sphinx’’ had been his favorite retort to 
all his friend’s appeals, although his posi- 
tion had been one that the most ambitious 
beauty would have been content to share. 

But there had come a sudden financial 
crisis in which Fergusson’s firm went 
down. He was in Italy at the time, and 
hastened home to find that his partners 
had compromised for ten per cent. on the 
dollar. His indignant protests were of 
no avail, and when he assumed the entire 
obligation himself, no arguments could 
convince him that he was doing more 
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than the simplest matter of duty, for he 
scorned the ‘‘arrant injustice’? of the 
law. 

At the end of four years every dollar 
had been paid, though it had taken all of 
his private fortune and more. And then 
when he felt himself a free man, light of 
heart and with plenty of courage to begin 
the world again, chance had led him to 
Mabel Lathrop’s side, and he had learned 
that ‘‘ the sphinx had left the desert.’’ 

But the delays which seemed intermi- 
nable were ended at last, and Fergusson 
took the first train back to the little town 
among the hills. 

No familiar faces greeted his arrival, 
but hearing that Vernon had gone to the 
lake he followed, and found Mrs. Benedict 
reading on the boat house balcony. From 
her he learned that his friend and her 
niece had gone out together on the lake, 
and taking the first boat at hand, he 
started in the direction she had indicated 
and soon spied them in the distance, 
where Mabel’s scarlet gown showed effec- 
tively against the dull toned rocks. 

With head turned to keep the bright 
bit of color before his eyes he rowed on 
towards them, wondering which would be 
the first to see him, and whether the 
faintest glow of plzasure would mantle 
her perfect cheek at his approach. 

Their boat had seemed to be drifting 
near the shore where the water was deep 
and still, in under the cliff, and now he 
saw Mable rise and stand for a moment 
clearly outlined against the sombre back- 
ground, then the boat gave a sudden lurch 
and the lithe figure disappeared in the 
dark water. 

‘*My God!” 

Fergusson bent to his oars and pulled 
as he never had pulled before. ‘‘ Vernon, 
Iam coming!” hecalled; but Vernon— 
leaning far out in a vain endeavor to reach 
her—did not hear. Both oars were gone, 
and with a gesture of despair the little 
hunchback threw himself into the water, 
to save the woman he loved, or to perish 
with her. 

A moment later when Fergusson reached 
them, Mabel was clinging to the boat 
which Vernon’s plunge had overturned 
and sent swinging within her reach. 

‘*Save him,’’ she cried. ‘‘ What have 
I done?”’ 


But tenderly he raised her up and lifted 
her into the boat. 

‘*Quick, save him for my sake!’ she 
begged, and his heart gave a great glad 
throb. Vernon rose again to the surface 
—but the closed eyes saw neither of the 
faces that bent above him when he lay at 
Mabel’s feet—so white, so still. 

Two hours later Fergusson, coming out 
of Vernon’s room, found Mabel on the 
balcony anxiously waiting for news. 

‘* He is all right now,” he said with a 
thrill of gladness. ‘‘ And you?” 

‘¢Unharmed, and more thankful than 
ever before in my life! I shall never 
forget what you have done,’’ her voice 
trembled, and involuntarily she placed 
her hands in those extended to her. 

It seemed as if the cold, proud maiden 
had changed to the lovely woman of his 
dreams, and wild sweet tender words 
were on his lips when Mrs. Benedict's 
chilling voice was heard, 

‘¢Mabel, I want you—what are you 
doing there?”’ 

‘© Trying to thank Mr. Fergusson, aunt; 
come and add your thanks to mine.” 
The words were gracious still, but with 
the change of manner a sudden weight 
fell on his heart and he could not shake 
it off. 

The next day it rained, and as they 
sat together in one of the cozy parlors, 
Mabel and Fergusson tried their skill in 
a game of chess, while Mrs. Benedict read 
the paper to Vernon, for she insisted on 
treating him as an invalid in spite of his 
protest that he was none the worse for his 
experience cf the day before. But he 
looked very white and wan, for the victory 
over himself had not been gained with- 
out a struggle, and as he watched the two, 
for either of whom he would gladly have 
laid down his life, Mrs. Benedict’s voice 
seemed only the monotonous accompani- 
ment of his reverie. He could think 
calmly now of their belonging to each 
cther, and in the knowledge of their happ!- 
ness could be content. 

Their game was drawing to a close, 
and Mrs. Benedict's voice began to gather 
meaning as she read: ‘¢ The parties will 
be remembered as figuring in a much 
talked of romantic love-match five years 
ago, which has ended in the usual way 
with coldness and separation. The wife, 
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who is still a beauty, was aware from the 
first of the limits of her husband’s income, 
but after plunging him in debt by her 
reckless extravagance she left him, and is 
now privately trying to procure a divorce.” 

‘‘ Checkmate,’’ cried Mabel. ‘‘ Mr. Fer- 
gusson has lost the game!’’ Turning, 
she saw the look of pain upon Vernon’s 
face, which passed as his faith in her 
rallied on the instant. But they thought 
that he was weary and needed rest, and 
Mrs. Benedict insisted upon leaving him 
alone now with his friend. 

Vernon was the first to break the silence 
after they had gone. ‘‘ She gave me the 
message, Tom, and I am glad.”’ 

“Dear old man,”’ said Fergusson, ‘¢ it 
seems such a wild impossible dream of 
happiness, and yet I am beginning to hope 
itmay come true!” 

But ten days later Fergusson entered 
hisfriend’s room with a face so changed 
that Vernon saw h's hopes were at an end. 

“‘Tt’s all over,’’ he said, abruptly, ‘‘ and 
lam going away.” 

“But, Tom, it cannot be, she loves 
you, I am sure.”’ 

“You are wrong. She will not marry 
apoor man, and I don’t know that I 
blame her, but my dream is over; Iam 
going back to-night.”’ 

“TI will go with you, Tom.” 

‘No!’ and Fergusson spoke quickly, 
though in a softened voice. ‘‘ It would 
only make talk, and I want to spare her 
that. Every one knows you are not to 
leave until next week, while I was liable 
to be called away at any moment; my 
summons came an hour ago!”’ 

The next morning when Mrs. Benedict 
stopped to read in her favorite place, 
Mabel walked on with Vernon, as she had 
so often done before. The silence was 
unbroken until at last she said almost 
sadly: ‘* Why did you encourage your 
friend in hopes you knew could never be 
fulfilled ? ”? 

“T believed that love would triumph 
over all the world.’’ 

“‘Love!’? she said, bitterly. ‘* Have 
1 not showed you plainly that love is not 
fnough! I tried to convince you, for I 
would have spared him this. If I have 
wavered since, it was only for a moment, 
and I saw in time the wretchedness that 
wou'd follow for us both. You think I 


have made him a poor return for the life 
I owe him, but I think otherwise; he 
would have been unhappy from the mo- 
ment that he realized how unfit I am to 
share his life, while I should be miserable. 
In this, as in everything, I bend to my 
aunt’s will.’”’ 

‘« To satisfy his own high sense of honor 
Tom Fergusson gave up the fortune that 
migh have won you, with your aunt’s 
consent.”’ 

A flush swept over her lovely face. 
‘¢ You make me appear detestable, and yet 
I am true to the only creed that I have 
ever learned.’’ She looked away off over 
the placid lake to the distant hills. ‘‘Some 
day perhaps he will win a woman who is 
all you dreamed I might be, and all that 
I am not,—but he and I have said good- 
bye forever.”’ 

‘«Those who have loved you once will 
never forget you,’’ Vernon said, passion- 
ately. 

That autumn Mrs. Benedict took her 
niece abroad, and the homage paid the 
beautiful Miss Lathrop by notable men 
was the subject of frequent newspaper 
paragraphs during the next two years. 

The name of Count de Lorigny soon 
became conspicuous for his marked atten- 
tions to her, and although Vernon shud- 
dered at the thought of Mabel being sought 
by this man who was noble in nothing but 
his name, yet he never lost faith in her, 
and never believed that she would sacri- 
fice herself even to share his high position 
and his old world name. 

But when Mrs. Benedict and her niece 
returned to their own land, tke Count fol- 
lowed them, and the engagement was soon 
announced. And though the press did 
not spare his character in their comments 
upon this latest international alliance, he 
was nevertheless received and féted every- 
where. 

The marriage soon took place, and on 
a bright spring day Count de Lorigny and 
his beautiful bride set sail for the land 
which was henceforth to be her home. 

The bell of warning had sounded, and 
the friends—who had gathered from far 
and near to bid the newly-married pair 
‘* bon voyage’’—had left the steamer and 
were crowded upon the wharf to await 
their departure, while Mable and the Count 
stool smiling down at them, she—graceful 
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and self-possessed and cold, he—with 
a look of weariness on his proud, scornful 
face. 

Almost at the moment of starting the 
crowd parted to let a little hunchback 
with a strange, earnest face, make his way 
slowly through tc the foremost rank. Look- 
ing up as if in search of some familiar 
face, his eyes and Mable’s met, and try 
as she would to control it, a faint flush 
overspread her face before his sad and 
searching gaze. 

‘‘Mon Dieu, he is impertinent,’’ mut- 
tered the Count. ‘‘ Mabeile, who is this 
driéle ?”’ 

She did not seem to hear her husband’s 


Dou Love fle Not! 


e) A OU love me not, for in your heart 
‘No place is left for me; 

In vain you strive, by specious art, 
To seem the same to be! 

I know full well the thoughts that lie 
Within your secret breast ; 

They wish the past to fade and die, 
And in oblivion rest! 


Ah, yes! the truth I know; 
The past is all forgot ; 

You hence would be as naught to me, 
For oh, you love me not! 


You love me not: and yet a dream 
That truth appears to be; 

For short the time since love supreme, 
In thrall held you and me! 

I know not why our lives divide, 
Why fate has chang’d our lot, 

But t4zs I know, that hope has died, 
For oh, you love me not! 


Ah, yes! the truth I know; 
The past is all forgot ; 

You hence would be as naught to me, 
For oh, you love me not! 


YOU LOVE ME NOT!—THE PARTING OF THE WAYS! 


voice. Vernon raised his hand with a 
gesture of sorrowful farewell, and turning 
away was lost among the crowd. 

When Vernon Whyte’s new volume of 
poems, ‘‘ Dreamer and Sphinx,” appeared, 
the critics marveled at their beauty, and 
yet more at the pathos which so contrasted 
with the sunny brightness of his earlier 
verse. 

But no one read the secret between the 
lines but the poet and his stalwart friend, 
and, perhaps, the beautiful countess, with 
a pale proud face, for strangely enough 
this little volume has found its way within 
the barren splendor of her home beyond 
the sea. 


The Parting of the Ways! 


REMEMBER, you forget, 

Mem'ry fades with passing days— 
When, as strangers, first we met, 
At the parting of the ways! 

Fair and golden was the morn, 
All the earth so fresh and green; 
Ah! how soon are sorrows born !— 
Would that it had never been! 


Thence our hearts together grew, 
One resolv’d to ever be; 
Yes, my darling, 7 loved you, 
And I know that you lov'’d me / 
Why was bliss decreed to die? 
Why fell shadows hearts between? 
Why did vows as visions fly ? 
Would that they had never been! 


I remember, you forget, 
When our hands last fell apart; 
Nought of pity, no regret, 
Seem'd, alas! to fill your heart! 
Years are dead, yet still I feel 
Love that liv'd in other days, 
And e’en now I often steal 
To the parting of the ways! 


Interpretation. 
BY IDA BENHAM. 


LL that the summer has said to me— 
In the song of the rose when her leaves 
unfold, 
Inthe breath of the lily with heart of gold, 
In the lilt of the birds in the linden tree— 
All that the summer has sung and said 
Since the violet died on the breast of May, 
And the rose in the lap of June waxed red, 
I cannot sing or say. 


It cannot be said and it cannot be sung, 
Yet it swells like a tide in the heart of love, 
Tho’ soft as the croon of the brooding 

dove— ~~ 

The speech of the universal tongue. 

It cannot be sung and it cannot be said— 
But life may be lived with so fine a grace 

That the music of life is interpreted 
In the lines of a wrinkled face. 
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T was their wedding 
tour, and they had 
chosen ,the trip to 

<pee Evrope—not be- 

cause that was the 
fashionable thing 
to do, for they 
were not fashion- 
able or rich, but 
because it had 
been the dream 
of their two lives 
to be able to take that pleasing journey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shaw—Herbert and 
Lenore, as they called each other—were 
not alone, after the manner of bridal 
couples; and it was a new departure for 
Lenore to insist on having her brides- 
maid, Alice Gordon, with her. When 
this arrangement was proposed to Alice, 
she had admitted that she was ‘‘ just wild 
togo,’’ but she hastened to add that she 
thought it would be very selfish of her to 
accept the invitation. ‘‘On all occa- 
sions,” she concluded, with a rather dis- 
consolate laugh, ‘‘ but surely most of all 
on a wedding journey ‘two is company, 
but three is a crowd.’”’ 

‘‘ Not such a crowd as we shall make,”’ 
said Lenore, emphatically, ‘‘ and I’m not 
going without you, and Herbert knows it 
—so there !’’ 

“T have discovered a new cathedral,’’ 
stid Herbert Shaw, one morning, coming 
into the coffee room of the Morley Hotel, 
where the rest of the party were waiting 
breakfast for him. 

_ “Oh, where ?”’ exclaimed Lenore, in 

immediate response to his enthusiasm ; 

while Alice and Edward Shaw, who had 
met his brother in London, politely tried 
to look equally interested. 

_‘‘Only a few hours from here,’’ con- 
tinued Herbert. ‘It would have been 
too bad if we had missed it, for it is asso- 

Clated with some of the most interesting 

historical events of this most interesting 

country.”’ 

‘When shall we go?” asked Alice, 
“and what baggage—I mean luggage— 
need we take?” 
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in the Plonks’ Walk. 


BY ELIZABETH C. WINTER. 





‘‘ Nothing but a small portmanteau,”’ 
answered Herbert. ‘‘Two days will be 
enough, I daresay, and why not go at 
once! There’s a mid-day train from St. 
Pancras—it’s only ten o’clock now, and 
nore of us takes more than half an hour to 
get ready.”’ 

‘Agreed, then,”’ said Edward, ‘and as 
I want to buy some magazines and things, 
I’ll come back in a four-wheeler. Be 
ready, all,’’ and with a gracious wave of 
his hand he was gone. It was still early 
in the afternoon when they reached E——, 
and they had two full hours to wander, 
about one of the oldest and most beauti- 
ful cathedrals in England, before it was 
time for dinner. 

Herbert and Lenore, although them- 
selves enchanted with the unique and 
beautiful Lady chapel, were not surprised 
when Edward and Alice, disappeared to- 
gether through a side door to ramble 
about the Close. 

‘¢T suppose it is sacrilege to say it,’’ 
whispered Alice, ‘‘ but I’m afraid I ad- 
mire cathedrals most from the outside.’’ 

Insensibly they drew a little closer to 
each other as they walked onward. Pres- 
ently they came to a gate that opened 
into a field where the grass was like emer- 
ald, and the great trees threw long shad- 
ows that made a lovely twilight; and 
through this these two happy young people 
walked slowly, while it was gradually borne 
into their consciousness that all the rest 
of the world was becoming superfluous, 
for suddenly they started and turned 
quickly toward the cathedral. Just outside 
the door they saw Herbert frantically 
waving a very impatient hand to them. 

‘¢ Qh, dear!’’ exclaimed Alice, color- 
ing brightly, ‘‘ don’t you think—perhaps 
he was calling us?—I’m almost sure I 
heard a voice.”’ 

Edward also thought he had heard a 
voice. So they hastened back to find that 
Herbert and Lenore had been looking for 
them in that comprehensive locality known 
as ‘*‘ everywhere.” 

‘‘And it is getting toward the dinner 
hour,’’ concluded Lenore, ‘‘and as we 
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are going to climb the tower we thought, 
Alice dear, you and Ted would like to 
come with us. We have just time, and 
the verger has gone to look for the man 
who keeps the key.”’ 

‘Oh, yes,”’ said Alice, stifling a groan, 
‘‘life wouldn't be worth living if we 
didn’t climb a few more towers.”’ 

She would have been glad to refuse, but 
she felt she had already shown a dreadful 
lack of appreciation of E Cathe- 
dral; and at this moment the verger ap- 
proached with the Keeper of the Keys. 
Alice had an artist’s eye for color and 
picturesqueness in her fellow beings, —as 
she very willingly admitted, it was all 
there was of the artist about her. The 
new arrival was a remarkable figure, and 
not at all what is commonly associated 
with one’s idea of the sort of person that 
usually fills the position of custodian or 
care-taker of any sort. He was tall and 
elegant, and though he stooped slightiy 
he was certainly of a distinguished ap- 
pearance. On his head he wore a snail 
red cap like a Turkish fez, and the bril- 
liant color accentuated his dark flowing 


hair and the almost oriental beauty of his 


countenance. It was impossible not to 
exchange a glance of surprise at this most 
unexpected locking person ; and perhaps 
that was why no one but Alice observed 
that she had produced an equally startling 
impression on the Keeper of the Keys, 
whom the verger had addressed as 
‘* Richard.” 

Richard, on first catching sight of 
Alice, had become very pale, while his 
hand shook so violently that the keys 
rattled in his grasp. But ina moment he 
had so completely mastered his emotion 
that Alice, who had been frightened, was 
now inclined to think she must have 
imagined it all, for his face became as ex- 
pressionless and commonplace as if he 
had concealed it with a mask. 

Without a word he led the way to the 
door which opened intoa passage leading 
directly to the tower stairs. For the first 
hundred steps it was comparatively easy 
climbing, then the spiral narrowed and 
became of the most tortuous description, 
—it became like trying to climb a huge, 
unending corkscrew. 

‘‘This is worse than St. Paul's!” 
panted Alice. Herbert and Lenore were 
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far ahead of her, and Richard in advance | 
of them, Edward came last. 

‘«Tf I fall try and catch me, Mr. Shaw, 
or I shall be killed,’’ said Alice; and 
then finding conversation too difficult she 
relapsed into silence. 

Presently the voice of her conductor 
was heard caJling out, ‘‘ Be careful here, 
sir,—be careful, ma’am—there’s an iron 
bar here,—and here.a-ways there’s a 
door.’’ 

He drew a large key from his pocket 
and unlocked the door, which flew in- 
wards, disclosing on one side a narrow 
corridor, running for some distance along 
the side of the cathedral, open on the 
outside and looking straight down over 
the nave It was about six feet wide, 
and ten or twelve long, and except that it 
was open on one side, would have looked 
like a cell. 

‘*That’s the Monks’ Walk,” said the 
Keeper of the Keys. 

‘Did they walk there?’’ asked Her- 
bert. 

‘¢ Ves, sir.’’ 

‘¢ They must have had uncommonly 
steady nerves. I should have needed ex- 
ercise badly before I’d have taken it 
there.”’ 

‘« Oh, it is per ectly safe, sir,’’ the man 
replied, ‘‘if you keep close to the wall. 
You see it is several feet wide, and those 
old fellows had nerves of iron in those 
days.”’ 

As he spoke he stepped into the ‘‘ walk,” 
and quietly paced to the end of it and 
back again, as he returned pointing toa 
niche in the wall, across which went a 
stone seat. 

‘¢ They used to sit there and meditate 
when they were tired of walking,” he 
said; and then they resumed the ascent of 
the stair. 

The further they climbed, the more dif- 
ficult it became ; and Lenore was reminded 
of the Walpurgis scene in Faust, where 
the unhappy being declares that he had 
been climbing for three hundred years and 
was no nearer the top. 

Round and round they went; round 
and round, the spiral now becoming 80 
slender that Alice declared she felt as if 
she must tread on her own heels, and 
would gladly have given up in despatt, 
except that returning would have beea 
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» more tedious than going on. ‘‘ And yet 
we must return,’’ she thought, with a 
dreadfully sea-sick feeling; and then, all 
in a moment, they were at the top, and 
saw the light of heaven and felt its deli- 
cious breezes blow upon them. 

‘Well, it is worth the effort!” ex- 
claimed Lenore, delightedly. 

Although almost evening, the air was 
of crystal clearness, and for nearly thirty 
miles around they could see in every di- 
rection. 

‘¢ See, Alice, in that direction lies Bos- 
ton.”’ 

‘¢ Boston, dear Lenore! You are rav- 
ing.” 

Sel do not mean our Boston, child, 
though probably our city was named after 
it; I mean old Boston. Don’t you re- 
member Jean Ingelow’s lovely poem, ‘* The 
Old Mayor Climbed the Belfry Tower ?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ exclaimed Alice, ‘‘ I do hope 
it wasn’t such a climb as we have had. 
Poor old man! I feel that a few more 
towers will age me considerably, Nora, 
dear ; so, if you have gazed your fill on 
this beautiful scene—it is beautiful, I ad- 
mit that cheerfully, and even with enthus- 
iasm—let us get down to solid earth again, 
for the altitude is too great for me.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Lenore, gaily, ‘‘ it is de- 
lightful to have some practical person 
about. For me, I could stay here all night, 
to watch the earth and sky. But you are 
right, Allie, as usual. It is getting dark ; 
so let us go.”’ 

‘« Every one else go first, please,’’ said 
Alice, ‘‘ for the going down is going to 
be worse than coming up.” 

Herbert and Lenore started first on the 
descent, Edward next, the guide going 
after him, and Alice last of all. By the 
time they were half way down, Alice was 
faint and giddy from the spiral descent, 
and when she reached the iron door where 
Richard was waiting, as he explained to 
lock it, she was obliged to pause a mo. 
ment, to recover her breath. 

**Won’t you rest a few minutes on this 
seat, Miss—it is quite safe,’’ said the 
guide; and scarcely knowing what she 
did, Alice found herself sitting on the 
flat block of stone. In the same instant 
the heavy iron door closed with a crash, 
the key was turned in the lock, and she 
Was a prisoner! One quick, sharp cry 
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broke from her lips, and then he was 
kneeling at her feet, and caught both 
her hands, and was rassionately, franti- 
cally kissing them. 

‘‘What’s that?” exclaimed Lenore. 
‘¢T am sure I heard a cry; it was the 
voice of Alice,” 

‘¢ Nonsense, dear! you are nervous,’ 
said her husband, as he reached the Jast 
step, and turned to help her—the stairs 
being so narrow that only one could de- 
scend at a time. 

Edward Shaw now reached the lower 
steps, and paused a moment, looking 
backward. 

‘*I thought I heard Alice call out, 
Ted,’ said Lenore, ‘‘ Why is she so far 
behind us ?” 

‘<T’ll go back and meet her,”’ said Ed- 
ward Shaw, and retracing his steps he 
spoke her name very softly, for he feared 
to startle her; no sound answered him. 

After that first quick cry of horror a 
calmness such as children and very timid 
women sometimes feel in the face of death 
came to Alice. She neither spoke nor 
moved, clearly she was in the power of a 
dangerous maniac, and her only possible 
chance of escape was to humor him in 
everything. 

‘‘At last, Ellice !’’ he said, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion, ‘‘after all these 
years! Ellice, you have not suffered—”’ 

‘I dosuffer—lI do, indeed,”’ responded 
Alice, with a fervor that carried con- 
viction. 

At this moment Lenore, looking up 
through the twilight that filled the cathe- 
dral, saw Alice, through the dusky gloom, 
standing, as it seemed, in mid-air; and 
as she realized her danger, a piercing cry 
broke from her lips. 

‘¢ Herbert,’’ she said, ‘‘look! What 
does it mean? Why does she remain 
there? That man is with her, and he is 
holding her by force. Oh, for God's 
sake, find the verger—alarm the people!’’ 

The lunatic also heard Lenore’s outcry, 
and he burst into a peal of loud laughter. 
Alice felt her blood curdle. 

‘¢Oh God !"’ she prayed in the depths 
of her soul, ‘‘ aid me, help me! ”’ 

Then, with heroic calmness, she said, 
‘¢Richard! dear Richard, you frighten 
me. You forget that I was always timid.” 

‘¢ Dear one, I would not frighten you, 
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but I laugh, sweetheart, to think how safe 
we are from them. Nothing but this hand 
can open that iron door.” 

Alice shuddered through every nerve, 
while from the other side of that door came 
loud and violent knocking, and the voice 
of Edward Shaw commanding and threat- 
ening. Mingled with it came the gentle 
and tremulous tones of Lenore, entreating 
and beseeching. But Alice could not tell 
if her jailer even heard these sounds, as 
he went on, ‘‘ No power on earth can part 
us now, my Ellice ”’ 

‘¢ No one wishes to part us,”’ said Alice, 
calmly ; it is only that you are alarming 
my friends, Richard, and terrifying me. 
They know nothing of our story, and they 
cannot understand that you should take 
such a liberty.” 

‘¢ But, must I not keep you, my darling, 
now ? I have found you,’’ he said, sub- 
missively. 

‘¢ Of course, but there is no one to part 
us now, Richard; Iamaloneinthe world.” 

‘¢ Your father, Ellice ?”’ 

‘¢ He is dead,”’ said the poor child, her 
voice broken with emotion and terror. 

«Surely, you don’t grieve for him, El- 
lice,’’ said the lunatic, jealously. 

‘¢ He was my father, Richard, and since 
he no longer stands between us, let me 
mourn him as a daughter should.” 

‘You shall, you shall; I would not 
have you heartless, my Ellice; and I for- 
give him, too.” 

‘« But still you terrify me, Richard !”’ 

‘¢What shall I do then?”’ 

‘¢Oh, take me away; I cannot bear the 
feeling of being locked in here. You 
know that I was dizzy and faint.”’ 

‘¢Ah, but you didn’t speak to me, El- 
lice ;’’ said the crazy lover, suspiciously. 

‘¢ How could I, in the presence of others, 
Richard? Buat,.if you ever really loved 
me, take me away from here! Unlock 
that door !”’ 

‘‘If I ever loved you,’’ repeated the 
unhappy man. He reached the door and 
seemed to tear it open, so quickly was it 
done. 

Edward and Lenore fell forward on the 
stone steps and Alice sprang to help them. 

‘*T implore you to be quiet,—say not 
one word!’’ she whispered. ‘‘I am not 


yet safe,—an unguarded word may cause _ 
my death.”’ 

For amoment Lenore and Edward, too, 
were breathless from their fall, and some 
intuition explained the terrible situation, 
In great emergencies the spirit rises; and 
Alice, who had hitherto seemed so timid 
and gentle, almost lacking the strength of 
individuality, now became dominant, 
while the others simply followed her lead. 

‘*Go on, dear Lenore, and you will 
please go next, Mr. Shaw. Wewill follow 
you, and by-and-bye I will explain all 
this,—now Richard, that you have locked 
the door go on, too; you know I come 
last. It would make me too nervous to 
think of any one following me,’’ and in 
this order the descent was made. 

They found a somewhat excited crowd 
awaiting them, and thissuddenly awakened 
the lunatic’s suspicions. He turned to 
Alice, and made an impetuous rush toward 
her, but she evaded him; and as Edward 
caught her, as she almost flew toward him, 
her overstrained nerves gave way, and she 
fainted in his arms. 

By this time the verger and several of 
his townsmen had caught the wildly 
struggling maniac, and had borne him 
forcibly away. His story was a pathetic 
one in its way. In early youth he had 
been a very promising lad, handsome and 
talented, but having fallen in love with a 
lovely girl much above him in station, he 
had tried to marry her, almost by force. 
Her father had separated them forever, 
and the disappointment had driven Rich- 
ard Hale to a madhouse. 

Neither Edward nor Herbert could see 
the pathos of this story,—they were too 
full of indignation at the fright and shock 
to which Alice had been subjected, and 
deeply alarmed at its possible effects. But 
Alice Gordon recovered more rapidly 
than they dared to hope,—‘‘ And,”’ as 
Lenore said, about a week later, ‘it is’ 
true, as Emerson says, that calamity 
brings itsown compensation. Alice has 
just told me of her engagement to Ed- 
ward—hastened by that eventful experi- 
ence; and now the chances are they will 
both remember with a certain amount of 
agreeable sentiment that terrible ten min- 
utes in the Monks’ Walk.” 











The Fashions. 











A"Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 









HIEF among the mutations of 
fashion, in matters pertaining 
to millinery, is the sudden and 
very unmerited disgrace that 
seems to have fallen upon rib- 
bon. Except forthe long strings 
of hats and bonnets, which are 
always made of very narrow 
ribbon, the once favorite trim- 
ming is entirely abandoned, 
and chapeaux of all kinds are 

now trimmed with feathers, flowers, grasses, cere- 

als, rushes and reeds, the wide, long leaves of 
these last plants being now employed for the bows 
that were formerly made of ribbon. 

In many straw hats and bonnets very little trim. 
ming of any kind is needed, for the headgear is 
made of some of the new ornamental straws which 
are a sufficient trimming in themselves. The two 
favorite varieties of fancy straw are the Amour, 
which is very like bands of polished brown grass 
seeds put as close togetheras possible, and Zponge, 
which resembles sponge in its rough state, or a 
bristling kind of moss. This last is chiefly used 
for the crown, the Amour straw for bordering the 
crown and brim of hats and bonnets made of very 
light transparent straw. 

Hay-colored grasses and straws are in great 
vogue, and the pretty soft shade of green is also 
adopted for dresses. Hats have the crown either 
very much raised or very flat ; there is no medium. 
A pretty hat, almost as flat as a plate, is of fine 
black chip, and has a very wide-spreading brim; 
tound the crown is a wreath of Shirley poppies, 
and a plume of black feathers rises a little to the 
left of the front. Another pretty black chip hat 
bas the top of the low crown of open jet work; a 
Wreath of white marguerites hides the sides of 
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the crown, and in front is a draped bow of yellow 
silk muslin and an aigrette of marguérite buds 
and grasses. The silk muslin is brought in a 
twisted roll round the crown on each side to the 
back, and then terminates in scarf ends that are 
loosely knotted under the chin. 

The ribbon that is banished from chapeaux is 
still in full favor for dresses; indeed, the aim ot 
every couturiére now is to invent some novel 
and pretty way of utilizing both wide and narrow 
ribbons. With wide ribbons the best effects are 
produced by bringing the ribbon up under the 
arm on each side of the front, and fastening it on 
the chest with a large bow withoutends. At the 
back the ribbon is either brought up to the neck 
and tied in a smaller bow, or else the two ends 
of ribbon are joined together a little above the 
waist at the back, arranged in two or three co- 
quillé folds, and then allowed to fall straight to 
the edge of the skirt. These large ribbon bows 
are very pretty on girlish figures, especially when 
they are clothed in gowns of soft crépe or silk 
muslin, cut with the bodice and skirt in one, and 
fitted by bands of gauging at the neck and waist. 
Lace epaulets over the shoulders, ending on the 
chest and back in a kind of folded fichu arrange- 
ment, and puffed elbow sleeves, with sabots of 
lace, give the finishing touches to a perfect young 
lady’s dress. 

To many amateur dressmakers the choice ofa 
trimming offers more difficulties than that of a 
dress material, but as fashion is now very much 
restricted to three kinds of trimming, the selec- 
tion is much easier. Two of the fashionable trim- 
mings are soft and fluffy ; one consists of a roll of 
silk marabout, which is chiefly used for silk 
dresses, but sometimes also for woolen costumes, 
The roll is sewn on quite at the edge of the skirt, or 
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else there are two rows, one an inch from the edge, 
and the other about two inches above the first. 
Marabout trimmings are also used for heading 
flounces, and for bordering bias bands, ribbons, 
or galloons; they are made in every imaginable 
color to match the fashionable materials. 
Ruches, which are the second kind of soft, fluffy 
trimming, are made of lace, tulle, mousseline, 
chiffon, and of pinked-out materials, both silk 
and woolen. MRuches are used on everything, 
hats, mantles, pélerines, dresses and petticoats. 
A ruche inside the hem of a dress has a very 
pretty effect, especially when the train turns 
over in walking. 

The kind of a flat trimming that ranks first 
favorite consists of bands of printed cambric or 
mousseline de laine, in Oriental shaw] patterns 
worked with fine gold thread in chain stitch em- 
broidery. The bands are made in two widths: 
the widest, two and a half inches wide, are used 
for trimming the edges of skirts, only one row be- 
ing used ; the narrower strips are employed for the 
bodice. The gay colors of these bands are very 
effective on plain light or dark colored mate- 
rials; blue, brown, gray, beige, and white wool- 
ens look particularly well trimmed in this way, 
and, fortunately, the trimming is not at all ex- 
pensive. 

Of very narrow gimps and pessimenteries, used 
generally to hide stitches, there are many varie- 
ties in silk, jetand beads, besides embroidered nets 
and silk embroideries cut out in patterns, which, 
when sewn on the dress material, look like 
appliqués worked on it, and are very rich anc 
effective. 

Amongst the fashions that are adapted for new 
dresses, and which should be borne in mind 
when old ones are being altered, is that of using 
plaid surah for the chemisettes, blouse fronts, 
and sleeves made of plain woolen materials in 
beige, gray, and other neutral tints. The plaids 
are all in soft colorings, in which dull or neutral 
tints prevail, crossed by very narrow lines in 
yellow, red, blue, or white. There is, therefore, 
no strong and harsh contrast of color; the ef- 
fect is, in fact, much more sober than whena 
plain material in a contrasting color is employed. 
The sleeves are generally made wide and full, 
but not high, and are in the form of a long puff 
falling over the top of the deep cuff or tight 
lower part of the cuff. This part is sometimes 
covered with crochet lace. 

To make the skirt of a dress correspond with 


the corsage, it is often trimmed with a repetition 
of the colors employed in the plaid surah. If 
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the skirt is to be trimmed with bias bands, for 
instance, there may be two, three, or four of 
these all in different colors, matching the tints in 
the surah; prettier than the bands is a thick 
ruche of the same number of strips of silk, in dif. 
ferent colors, all with pinked out edges, and 
plaited up together to form a very full ruche, 
Bands of ribbon may be plaited up together in 
the same way, but this forms rather an expensive 
trimming. For printed foulard and shot surah 
dresses, there is no prettier trimming than a 
ruche made of two strips of plain foulard, or 
surah, in the two colors of the printed material, 
The ground color should be kept for the upper 
band or inner part of the ruche; thus, supposing 
the foulard to be in mauve ona black ground, 
the plain mauve silk will be underneath, and 
when plaited up it will come nearest to the skirt 
and will prove more effective than if the black 
were underneath. 

Bows, if these are used for trimming a dress, 
should be, like the ruches, in mixed colors, es. 
pecially with plain surah; but, of ccurse, as is 
always the case-when ornaments in different 
colors are employed, great care must be taken to 
keep the colors subdued and to avoid startling 
combinations, 

Thick ruches for the neck are in high favor, 
and for hot weather they are no longer made of 
ribbon, or even of lace, but of fine plaitings of 
silk muslin, tipped with tiny bits of curled ostrich 
feather. This silk muslin, in white and light 
colors, tipped with black feather, is much used 
for trimming hats, and makes lovely ruches for 
the neck, in pink, sky-blue, yellow, etc., with 
black feather tufts, Striped’ gauze ribbons are 


‘more economical, and these, too, make very 


pretty hat trimmings and ruches for the neck. 

Extremely pretty l.ttle capes for hot weather, 
or for throwing over the shoulders with evening 
dress, are made of pale pink silk muslin; the 
cape is covered with a double flounce of the 
muslin, and gathered up round the neck, where 
it is finished off with a stand-up frill or a bouil- 
lonné. The edges of the cape and of the flounces 
are bordered with rose petals. The same sortof 
cape is made in white and in colors, edged with 
flower petals, or with baby ribbon, or with the 
tiny tufts of feathers already referred to. For 
wearing with black dresses, the capes are 
made of black silk gauze or silk muslin, and 
trimmed with two or three rows of colored baby 
ribbon. 

Very short capes are made of a single flounce 
of silk muslin, like the short lace capes so much 
worn in white and black. The whole depth is 
only about twelve or fourteen inches; but im 
many cases the cape is made of double silk mus- 
lin, mounted on a silk band and covered with 4 
flounce of fine lace. A pointed fichu of lace to 
match is draped round the neck, and fastened in 
front with a bow of satin ribbon, with short loops 
but long flowing ends. 

Wherever ribbon is used, especially narrow 
ribbon, long ends are de rigueur ; sashes of nat- 
row ribbon, Watteau bows, bonnet and hat 
strings, all follow the same rule. When wide 
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ribbon is employed, the ends are usually omitted, 
except in the case of sashes of white ribbon tied 
at the back. FASHION. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1. House gown of pale blue crépe de 
chine, made with a plain skirt with a demi-train 
trimmed up the front, with a band of velvet of a 
darker shade embroidered with silver and pearls, 
Plain round bodice gathered into the waist, and 
into a rosette upon the chest, with peasant waist 
of velvet, embroidered to correspond with band 
on skirt. 

Fic. 2. Costume for lady made of pale tea color 
and brown surah silk. The skirt is of the tea 
color in ‘front, the back of the brown, princess 
front and plaited back. The skirt is edged in 
front with leaves made of satin, and trimmed 
with white lace; it fastens slantwise across, with 
vest of brown and jabot of lace; deep cap of 
brown upon sleeves. 

Fic. 3. Traveling costume made of plain 
cheviot, the skirt trimmed at the edge with five 
close rows of braid. Double-breasted waistcoat 
with revers turned back to show a shirt and tie, 
and cut away coat, the fronts turned back and 
faced with silk; turned down collar to match; 
pockets in the basque; plain sleeves. Sailor hat 
trimmed with ribbon anda feather. Quantity of 
cheviot required, 6 yards. 

Fic 4. Tennis costume of fine white serge, 
the border of the skirt, the yoke, and tight sleeves 


of blue serge, embroidered with red silk. Silk 


sash with fringed ends, Hat of fancy straw 
trimmed with blue ribbon. Quantity of material 
required, white, 9 yards; blue, 3 yards, 

Fic. 5. Traveling costume, the skirt of navy 
blue serge, stitched at the edge. Sack jacket of 
fawn color cloth, double-breasted in front and 
plain at theback; pockets at the sides; theedges 
are bound. WHat of straw trimmed with rib- 
bon and a wing. Quantity of serge required 
for the skirt, 4 yards. 

Fic. 6. Walking dress of fawn color cloth; 
umbrella skirt trimmed with a single row of 
braid, the opening on one side, and the pocket on 
the other, trimmed with braid. Coat bodice with 
short rounded fronts and square narrow basque 
atthe back; the fronts turned backin revers and 
a collar, and bound with braid; several rows of 
braidonthesleeve. White cloth waistcoat, linen 
collar and silk tie. Brown felt hat trimmed with 
ribbon and a wing. Quantity of cloth required, 
6% yards, 

Fic. 7, Princess dress and jacket of dark blue 
diagonal serge; the skirt edged with an added 
hem headed by a rollof red silk. The bodice 
cut low in front over a full shirt, front of red 
surah. The jacket faced with dark red benga- 
line, cuffs to match. Fancy straw hat trimmed with 
tedcrépon. Quantity of serge required, 8 yards. 

Fic 8. Afternoon gown for young lady made 
of China silk, the skirt is of navy blue, trimmed 
with a plaited ruffle and folds of silk edged with 
White. Full bodice of white China, with pointed 
belt of the blue, cuffs, collars and V-shaped piece 


at the throat. Hat of gauze, trimmed with rib- 
bon, bow and feathers. 

Fic. 9. Hat of pink and black straw; the 
brim pink on the outside and black inside; the 
crown pink with a series of graduated bands of 
black straw round the crown. Trimming of 
black velvet and feathers. These hats in colored 
straw, blue, pink, green, etc., lined, and striped 
with black straw, are extremely fashionable. 

Fic. 1¢. Evening gown for lady, made of 
cream color gauze with diagonal satin stripes. 
The gown is cut princess form with low neck, 
with jacket bodice trimmed with lace, and three 
deep falls of lace trimming the short sleeves. 

Fic. 11. Evening gown of black lace, made 
with a bell skirt and pointed bodice trimmed 
with jetted passementerie. 

Fic. 12. Gown for lady, made of black grenadine, 
the skirt is trimmed with a puff of the same and 
narrow satin ribbon bows ; the bodice is a pointed 
basque with trimming of satin ribbon and jet. 

Fic, 13. Evening gown, made of pink surah, 
the skirt is plain, straight, round bodice with a 
puff down each side forming a square-shaped 
trimming from which folds of the silk come down, 
Corselet of black lace, cuffs and collar. 

Fic. 14. Hat of biscuit straw, trimmed with 
biscuitand red striped moiré and satin ribbon, with 
a large bow at the side. 

Fic. 15. Suit for boy of five years, made of 
cream-color serge. Short trousers, with kilt 
plaited skirt falling below a jacket; it is finished 
with rows of braid across the vest. 

Fic. 16. Jacket for lady, made of light cloth 
with loose front and belted back. Hat of straw 
trimmed with chiffon, ribbon, and wings. 

Fic. 17. Suit for boy of twelve years ; the trou- 
sers and coat made of gray tweed. 

Fic. 18. Frock for girl of sixteen, made of 
figured China silk, plain full skirt and blouse 
bodice, with ribbon belt and bow at the side. 

Fic. 19. Gown for young girl, made of blue 
surah; the skirt is plain with a pinked out ruche 
around the edge. Round bodice with square yoke 
formed of narrow tucks and edged around with 
a ruche. 

Fic. 20. Hat of pale green straw, trimmed with 
bows of moiré and satin striped ribbon, and 
cream feathery osprey. 

Fic. 21. Hat of fine leghorn, with a fancy edge; 
it is trimmed with cherry blossoms and cherries. 

Fic. 22. Fan of plain silk, each stick orna- 
mented with a lightly gathered frill of ribbon, 
with little tufts of silk on the outer edge of the 
frills. Sticks and guards of plain wood. 

Fic. 23. Parasol of green silk covered with a 
cream silk cord network; double frills of cream 
silk muslin round the edge and down the alter- 
nate panels. On the intervening panels points 
of silk muslin fastened up with rosettes of baby 
ribbon. Rosette to match at the top. 

Fic. 24. Red silk parasol, edged with a dee 
flounce of red silk muslin, lined with black sil 
muslin. The panels are ornamented with 
double puffed flounces of black silk muslin put 
on in rounded scallops headed by black feather 
trimming. Black bow at the top. 





Foreign Cossip. 


Paris, August, 1892. 


gave a matinée dansant at the 
Elysée—a brilliant affair, fa- 
vored with the most lovely 
weather. The beautiful house 
is seen to rare perfection on 
such occasions, when the win- 
dows are open and the perspec- 
tive of lovely gardens beyond adds greatly to 
the effect. Three thousand ‘invitations had been 
sent out. Dancing was kept up with much ani- 
mation in the ball-room throughout the afternoon, 
the non-dancing guests wandering about the 
grounds or chatting in the cool shade of the 
drawing-rooms. Mme. Carnot appeared in a 
creamy-hued flowered silk, and the general ten- 
dency of the dresses was toward very pale colors 
and the Louis XVI and Empire styles. On the 
previous Thursday the President and Mme. Car- 
not had held what is termed the “ Salon dinner 
and reception,” when the principal guests are 
artists, without distinction of schools. Thus M. 
Bonnat occupied the left hand of Mad. Carnot, 
and M. Pavis de Chavannes was on the right of 
the host, the first place being, of course, given 
to the Minister of Fine Arts. 

The Comtesse F. de la Ferronays also had a 
grand entertainment, consisting of a dinner and 
ball. Here the Faubourg St. Germain was chiefly 
represented. The dinner was set for eighty 
covers, fourteen at one table in the dining-room, 
the other guests being accommodated at small 
tables laid in the gallery, each decorated with a 
different sort of flowers. At ten o’clock those in- 
vited for the evening began to arrive, and there 
was dancing to a capital band. Finally every 
one sat down to supper, innumerable little tables 
being brought in for the purpose. The Comtesse 
de Tredern gathered her friends and those of her 
daughter about her earlier in the week, her ball 
being followed by supper served in the same 
fashion. At the Duchesse della Torre’s theatri- 
cals and songs by Yvette composed the entertain- 
ment. Mme. Henri Schneider’s dinner of a hun- 
dred covers was followed byadance. Twodinners 
were given by Mr. and Mrs. Meredith Read, At 
the first, Mr. Jefferson Coalidge and Mrs, Sears, 
his daughter, were the honored guests; at the 
second Mr. and Mrs. Austin Lee. The /é¢e 
champitre given to their lady friends by twenty 


bachelors, was on the same lines as that of the 
Marchioness of Anglesey, equally enjoyable, and 
better favored as to weather. Among the ladies 
who accepted the invitations to the island were 
the Princesses de Ligne, Radziwill, de Broglie, . 
de Sagan and de Léon, the Duchesses de la Tré- 
moille, Dondeauville, de Blacas and de Lorge, 
the Comtesses de la Rochefoucauld, de Kersaint, 
de Pourtalés—names which give an idea of theim- 
portance and splendor of the entertainment. It 
would not do to pass over without notice the charm. 
ing garden party which took place at the Comtesse 
Gontaut Biron’s, nor the many festivities occa- 
sioned by numerous aristocratic weddings, the 
matinées at the Marquise de Riberalle’s, at the 
Comtesse de Franqueville’s, at Mme. Fould’s, ete. 
It is most unprecedented for the season to stretch 
on as it has done, but, as I write, Paris is as full 
as ever, and though after this doubtless there 
will be fewer festivities, the general exodus is 
hardly likely to take place just yet. 

An original out-door luncheon was given lately 
at a chateau not far from Paris. The sixteen 
guests were seated at four willow tables, the tops 
of which represented an open fan. Over the 
tables were fan-shaped canopies of colored silk. 
The menu was written on small paper fans, the 
sticks being of enamel.and tied with ribbon. 
Blue was used at the forget-me-not table, pink at 
the rosebud, green at the fern, and white at the 
daisy table. The individual ices were served in 
the form of small palm-leaf fans. The favors 
were silk surprise fans, the handles of each con- 
taining a souvenir. The gay colors of the odd- 
shaped tables resting upon the smooth, grassy 
lawn, made an effective picture. 

Everybody is of the opinion that Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt is at her very best this season, and the 
old characters have become as new by her mar- 
velous interpretation of them during her present 
engagement. “Fédora” was a brilliant per- 
formance, and «* La Dame aux Camélias ” roused 
even the English portion of her audience toa 
pitch of enthusiasm rarely exhibited by the Brit- 
ish playgoer. Leah,” however, was disap- 
pointing. Maybe Mme. Bernhardt did not care 
about her subject. Certainly the material pro- 
vided for her was not of the best, and when she 
was not on the stage everybody was profoundly 
bored; but she played with none of the verve 
and passion that has characterized her previous 
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acting at the Royal English Opera. Naturally, 
everybody was anxious to welcome her in a new 
part, but now, that they have seen her in Leah, 
they will not crave a repetition of the perform- 
ance. It was a fine and pathetic study, but it was 
not a great one, and probably no one better re- 
alizes this than the eminent actress herself. 
Without her it would have been intolerable, 
and even her genius could not redeem it from 
tediousness, nor invest the leading part with 
much interest. The version presented is that 
prepared by M. Darmont, the clever young actor, 
whoisthe jeune premier of the company support- 
ing Mme. Bernhardt at the English Opera House. 

The belt has come to stay. Every bodice has 
its belt, no matter what position it occupies in my 
lady’s wardrobe. 

The latest novelty in the ribbon belt is com- 
posed of four narrow ribbons of different colors, 
with banks of lace insertion and caught at the 
side with a many colored rosette. An odd belt 
worn with a white dress is formed of pink silk 
roses, Strung on silver thread. The outing belts 
come in bewildering variety. For tennis, suede 
belts are seen with small racquets of gilt or sil- 
ver imbedded in the suede. Two crossed tennis 
racquets, a littte larger in size, form the buckle. 
For the girl who rows and sails to her heart’s 
content throughout the summer days, a belt has 
been especially designed. It is of sea-green 
leather with a wavy effect. Diminutive silver 
boats with wide-spread sails are fastened to the 
leather, while a silver anchor acts as the clasp in 
front. 

The babies and nurses have things their own 
way in the parks these early summer mornings. 
Each baby has a nurse, and each nurse wears a 
capand apron. They are of varying designs. 
One of the latest styles is where the cap is of 
silk mull, fitting closely to the head and arranged 
in folds, The crown is raised above the folds, 
and long mull streamers are added. Another 
new design is a cap of nainsook. There is a 
puffing toward the face, and the crown consists 
of a bow of the soft material. 

The warm weather introduced the puff ball 
intopopular favor. It is smaller than usual, and 
makes its appearance from the most unexpected 
Places. The tailor-made gown has a puff pocket 
Row as well as a watch pocket. Fans, parasols, 
and even four-in-hand ties have been known to 
Produce a puff ball when the occasion demanded. 
These puff balls are soft, downy, delicately per- 
fumed and indispensable. 
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A summer convenience is the basket trunk. 
It is a trifle larger than the ordinary trunk, and 
several gowns can be packed without danger of 
crushing or wrinkling. On arriving at its close 
quarters in the summer hotel it is easily con- 
verted into a wardrobe. After unpacking it is 
turned’on one end, you touch a spring, three 
shelves appear and a row of hooks. The cover 
of the trunk comes off, and a silk curtain goes in. 
Presto! There you are. 

The tea-gown, the outgrowth of the dressing- 
gown, has taken root amongst us, and flourishes 
vigorously, Women have found in it a comfort- 
able garment, which combines the ease of the 
dressing-gown with the rich elegance of the after- 
noon reception dress. It is therefore an ideal 
dress for indoor wear, and its popularity is no 
matter for wonder. Ladies receive their after- 
noon callers clad in a tea-gown, and they wear a 
dressy model for dinner when it is served to the 
home party alone. The woman of taste, however, 
much as she rightly appreciates her tea-gown, 
remembers that it is strictly a Zome garment. A 
dressy tea-gown is quite an admirable reception 
and unimportant dinner dress, but it is never 
worn out of home, wherever that home may be 
for the time being. No one should wear a tea- 
gown at the theatre or when passing a quiet 
social evening at a friend’s house, though the 
temptation to sin in this respect is strong. Women 
never look prettier or more graceful, more orna- 
ments to their surroundings, than when they wear 
this tasteful and comfortable creation. 

Tasteful it certainly is. A wealth of fancy is 
bestowed upon it which fashion refuses to admit 
in other dresses. The prettiest materials are 
pressed into its service. A noticeable feature in 
this season’s tea-gowns is the beauty and quality 
of the lace employed for them, not used as full 
panels as of yore (soft silk is preferred for this 
purpose), but as large pélerines, coquillés, dra- 
peries, and the deep frill which is employed so 
much as berthes on low-necked evening dresses. 
A most elegant and beautiful tea-gown has the 
lace frill combined with a pélerine—that is, the 
shoulders are covered with a lace frill which 
describes a rounded collar and cape over the 
Watteau plait at the back. In front ‘it lengthens 
into a sharp point which reaches the folded belt 
of soft cream silk. The main portion of the 
model is an open fitted princess dress, with Wat- 
teau plait at the back supplying the train. Brick- 
red velvet is the material employed, the semi-fitted 
fronts being lined with cream silk. The front 

panel is of cream silk, the skirt edged with a 
cream lace flounce. The draped collar and belt 
are of cream silk, but the full sleeves are of 
velvet, with deep lace jabots. 
MARIGCLD. 




















«« East—West— 
Home is best.” 

O the happy faces that daily return 
tell us, for no matter how restful and 
pleasant vacation may have proved; 
the joy of home-coming outweighs 
all that has been. Cars, boats, 
stages—every means of locomotion 
are crowded, for myriads of children 
must be back in time for school. 

































































Besides, last season’s. dresses must 
be lengthened and mended, as well 
as new frocks, hats and wraps 
bought. Everybody feels, so to speak, “ out at the 
elbows,” when summer is over. Therefore, for 
sewing reasons, many wise matrons return in 
time to get the children and themselves ready be- 
fore the equinoctial period makes change of cloth- 
ing a necessity. So, hourly, the expressmen are 
unloading at the home doors more and yet more 
baggage, trunks, valises, and all sorts and kinds 
of traveling equipment, the very same, though in 
a semi-dilapitated condition, that we so gladly 
sent away two or more months since. A few 
more weeks, and with rare exceptions everybody 
will have taken on the old life the same as if it 
had never been laid down. But the renewed 
strength and vitality we have brought back with 
us should make, for awhile, at least, the some- 
times onerous duties of housekeeping easy. 

This is a very busy time. The house has often 
to be gotten in order, more or less cleaning needs 
to be done; bric-a-brac and hangings have to 
be put in place; furniture and pictures uncov- 
ered, brushed and aired; curtains hung, etc., 
etc. ; and the pickling, canning and preserving 
crowd on each other so fast that were it not for 
good nature coming to our rescue, we might be 
faint hearted. However, when a well-stocked 
hanging shelf isin our cellar, or a generously filled 
preserve and pickle closet greets us, how light a 
thing by contrast will seem the present work. 
Think of the goodies and the of enjoyment inthe 
eating, and the satisfied pride that will be ours, 
when the response to some one’s query, we reply 
that it is all our own work. 

The best vinegar for pickling purposes is cider 
vinegar. It is more expensive at the time of buy- 
ing, but your fruit and vegetables will not spoil 
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by its use. The vinegar should be sharp, but 
not too sharp. Do not keep pickles in common 
earthenware, as the glazing contains lead, and is, 
therefore, injurious. 

Keep pickles in wood- or stone-ware, or in 
glass jars. 

A vessel that has held grease will spoil pickles, 


Small Cuneumber Pickles or Gherkins, 

Make a brine strong enough to float an egg 
and large enough to well cover your pickles; 
leave them in the brine for twenty-four hours; 
then, separately wipe clean and dry, and put them 
into whatever you purpose keeping them, Scald 
as much vinegar as will be necessary to entirely 
oover them, and boil for three minutes with the 
vinegar the following whole spices: Pepper, 
cloves, allspice, mustard seed, according to taste, 
Also, add bayleaves, drill and red peppers. If 
you have put down five hundred gherkins, you 
would need, at least, six red peppers, a generous 
handful of bayleaves, and five cents’ worth of 


drill. 
Pickled Walnuts, 


One hundred nuts, one ounce of cloves, one 
ounce of allspice, one-half ounce of nutmeg, one 
ounce of whole peppers, two ounces of mustard 
seed, one ounce of horseradish, one-half ounce of 
ginger. Having wiped each nut and pricked the 
same in several places with a pin, put them into 
the jar in which they are to remain. Lay them 
in layers, sprinkling the spices between. Boil 
enough vinegar to well cover the same; fasten 
the top down closely, and in one year the nuts 
will be ready for the table. When the nuts are 
removed the vinegar may be used for catsup. 
The mustard seed should be tied in a small cloth, 
Where several jars are used, put a little bag of 
mustard seed in each one. A few cloves of gat- 
lic is also said to improve. If used, put one 
clove with every twenty-five nuts. 


Piccalily. 

Chop fine one peck of green tomatoes, sprinkle 
through them four tablespoonfuls of salt and let 
them stand over night. To this put one medium 
sized cabbage, also chopped fine. Boil alto 
gether in vinegar for thirty minutes, after which 
add six tablespoonfuls of grated horseradish, 


twelve chopped green peppers, two teaspoonfuls ; 
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of molasses, one tablespoonful of allspice, one 
dessert-spoonful of cloves, 


« Cabbage Salad. 


Chop fine a head of red cabbage, salting the 
same to taste. When the following dressing is 
cold pour it over the cabbage, stirring it well in: 


Dressing. 


Three well beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of 
butter, one heaping tablespoonful of prepared 
mustard, one tablespoonful of cream, one tea- 
cupful of vinegar. Cook slowly until it thicken, 
stirring all the trme. Do not let it boil. 


To Pickle Peppers. 


Take the seeds carefully out of as many green 
peppers as you intend pickling; soak them 
ten days in salt water, changing the water daily. 
Keep them 1n a warm, but not hot, place. At 
the close uf the tenth day wipe the peppers dry 
and stuff them with chopped cabbage, seasoned 
to taste, using the following spices: Cloves, cin- 
namon, mace. This done, pour over them cold, 
highly-spiced vinegar. 


To Pickle Nasturtions. 


Having freshly picked them, put them into a 
brine of salt and water for three days, after which 
remove, and cover the nasturtions with scalding 
hot vinegar. 

Sweet Pickls. 


Slice thin one peck of green tomatoes, twelve 
small onions, and twelve green peppers. Put 
them in layers in a stoneware jar, sprinkling salt 
between each layer. Let them stand for twenty- 
four hours before removing the liquor. Then 
add one ounce of cloves, one ounce of allspice, 
one ounce of cinnamon, one ounce of mustard 
seed, and one pound of brown sugar, mixing the 
spices and sugar well through the tomatoes, onions, 
and peppeis. Cover with cider vinegar, and 
boil for thirty minutes. 


Spiced Cantaloupe. 


Use the half ripe melons, and having cut the 
same, put them into stone or glass jars, and well 
cover with vinegar; after they stand for twenty- 
four hours remove the melons. For twelve 
melons, spice fresh vinegar a ter the following 
order: Three ounces of cloves, and one ounce of 
allspice, three ounces of stick cinnamon, sugar, 
in the proportion of three pounds to one quart of 
Vinegar, Boil all together for half an hour, and 
having removed the scum, put in the melons, and 
boil for twenty minutes longer. The cantaloupes 
can be used in about one month. 

_No one can expect to have success in either 
Pickling o- preserving who trusts to guesswork 
on the question of weight. Do not think the 
sugar weighs one pound, but be sure it does. Do 
hot say, ‘« Weil, my things always come out right, 
without the bother of weighing, or I may as well 
Say always, I so seldom make a miscalculation, 

weigh the materials used, and so be positive.” 
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It is a little annoyance, and takes a few added 
minutes to put the things on the kitchen scales, 
but it will often save hours of time afterwards 
when the compound has sometimes to be done 
over again. It will also save the annoyance that 
is sure to be a part of the punishment for wrong 
doing, and it will often save money as well, for it 
is generally the case when pickling is wrongly 
done, at the beginning, no amount of well doing 
later on will straighten out the difficulty. Soa 
part of every kitchen outfit should be a pair of 
accurate scales. However, the following rules 
may sometimes be helpful : 

A heaped quart of sifted flour equals one pound. 

A quart of sifted loaf sugar weighs one pound. 

A quart of brown sugar weighs one pound and 
two ounces, 

A quart of melted butter weighs abouta pound, 

A medium-sized teaspoon contains sixty drops, 

Four spoonfuls equal one ounce. | 

Eight spoonfuls equal one gill. 

Sixteen spoonfuls equal half a pint. 

Ten ordinary-sized eggs are considered to 
weigh one pound. 

Four gills make one pint. 

Two pints make one quart. 


Avoirdupois Weight. 


Sixteen drachms make one ounce. 
Sixteen ounces make a pound. 
Twenty five pounds make a quarter. 
Four quarters make a hundred. 
Twenty hundred make a ton. 


Apothecaries’ Weight, 


Twenty grains make a scruple. 

Three scruples make a drachm. 

Eight drachms make an ounce, 

Twelve ounces make a pound. 

Cups are not uniform in size, so one particular 
cup should be used for measuring. 

Old housekeepers, of course, have their judg- 
ment and experience to rest upon; but begin- 
ners, those for whom I am particularly writing, 
would do well to be exact. The other day I 
listened to a recipe for cake. It was this: 

“About a heaping tablespoonful of butter. I 
could not very well tell you about the sugar. I 
always know when I see it with the butter, but I 
should say about a coffee-cupful; not too big a 
cup, you know, such a one as I use. I don’t 
care for too much coffee. It isn’t good for the 
nerves.” 

«‘ How many eggs?” 

“Oh! yes. Iwas near forgetting to tell about 
the rest of the cake. I generally beat up three, 
if they are big, and four or five when small. 
Then a pinch of baking powder. I never meas- 
ure that. The cake is sure to be light. Just a 
pinch of the powder. One cup of milk, and 
flour enough to make the proper stiffness,” 

If this cake was ever tried I am sure it was 
not a success, for a recipe, such as the one given, 
is equal to none at all. 

In the preparation of all foods we must know 
the exact proportions, and then follow out, 





WORK TABLE. 


divisible by nine; about 243 stitches will be 
needed. The petticoat may be knitted in one 
piece, or divided into breadths and joined by. 
a needle and wool. The number of stitches 
to be knitted or purled can easily be counted 
from the key, Fig. 4. If this petticoat were 
knitted in the round, the key would be fol | 
lowed exactly ; but as it is worked backward 
and forward, in the backward row the light 
squares must be purled, and the dark knitted, 
so as to keep the pattern correct on the right 
side. The number of ribbed rows at the top 
must be regulated by the length the petticoat 
is needed, as one child of four years will need 
a petticoat much longer than another child of 
the same age. The top of the petticoat is set 
into a band with buttonholes made in it, by 
which it is buttoned to the stays, and the bot- 
tom is finished by a simple crochet edging of 
any description. 


Figs. 1, 2. Card Case. 

This little case is made on a foundation of stiff holland 
or canvas, it is cut four inches wide and twelve inches long. 
The two ends are cut as shown in Fig. 2. The outside is 
covered with pale tan-colored silk, or the top of a long Suéde 
or kid glove would answer. One end is embroidered with 
a spray of flowers, such as the design shown in Fig. 1. The 
inside is lined with pale blue satin or watered silk. The 
lining and outside must be slip-stitched together at the 
edge, they may then be machine-stitched about thé sixteenth 
of an inch from the edge. 

The two ends are next turned up, leaving an opening of 
one and one-half inches in the center; the sides are sewn 
together, thus forming two pockets for cards, as shown in 
Fig. 2. The case is shown completed in Fig. 1. 











Figs. 3, 4. Knitted Petticoat. 

We here introduce a new system of showing designs in 
knitting with type, instead of written directions, which may 
be more easy for some workers to follow. The key to the 
type is given beneath the designs, which will help ladies 
easily to learn what stitches are represented in them. Ma- 
terials required for the petticoat shown in Figs. 3 and 4 
are six ounces of single Berlin wool, or petticoat yarn, one 
pair wood pins No. 10, one pair No. 12. Fora child about 
four years of age, on pins No. 10 cast any number of stitches, 
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WORK TABLE. 


Crochet Square and Border for Quilt. 


(See colored page in front of book.) 

Materials required: Knitting cotton No. 16, 
and a steel crochet-hook. 

In making this quilt, it may either be entirely 
composed of crochet squares, or the squares of 
crochet may be joined to squares of embroidery 
on satin or linen, or to squares of cross-stitch on 
canvas, In eithér case the quilt would look best 
lined throughout with satin, silk, or sateen. 

Commence the rosette in the center of square 
with 6 chain, join round. 

1st Round.—30 doubles under the chain. 

2d Round.—4 chain to take the place of a 
double treble, 1 double treble into each of the 
2next stitches, keep the top loop of each on the 
hook and draw through altogether, *, 8 chain, 1 
single into the third, repeat from * once more, 2 
chain, 1 double treble into each of 3 next stitches, 
keep the top loop of each on the hook and draw 
through all together ; repeat from first * 9 times 
more, draw through top of first cluster, and fasten 
of the cotton neatly and securely at the back of 
the work, Four of these rosettes are worked, 
and are joined together by drawing through the 
three side picots when working corresponding 
picot of next rosette. For the star in the center 
work 5 chain, 1 double into a picot (see design), 
5 chain, 1 single into first chain, *, 5 chain, 1 
single into first of previous 5 chain, repeat from 
* twice more, draw through first chain, fasten 
off the cotton at the back of the work. 


Fic. 3. 


For the first row of square, work 2 trebles 
Separated by 8 chain into the corner picot (see 
design), 7 chain, pass over 1 picot, 1 double into 
the next 3 chain, 1 double into next picot, 12 


chain, pass over 1 picot, 1 treble into the next, 1 
treble into corresponding picot of next rosette, 
12 chain, pass over 1 picot, 1 double into the 
next, 3 chain, 1 double into the next picot, 8 
chain, repeat from the beginning of the row 3 
times more, draw through top of first treble. 


Fic. 4. 
KEY TO TYPE—DARK PURLED, LIGHT KNITTED. 


2d Row.—s chain, 3 of which take the place 
of a treble, pass over 2 stitches, 1 treble into the 
next, 2 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 1 double treble, 
3 chain and 1 treble all into the corner stitch, *, 
2 chain, pass over 2 stitches, 1 treble into the 
next, repeat from * along the sides, and work the 
other 3 corners as directed for the first; draw 
through third of 5 chain when you reach the end 
of row. ; 

3d and 4th Rows.—1 double into each stitch 
except the corners, into each of these work 5 
doubles. 

5th Row.—3 chain to take the place ofa treble, 
1 treble into each stitch except the corners, in 
each of these work 3 trebles. 

6th Row.—1 double into each of 3 stitches, 4 
double trebles into stitch of last row under the 
first of 3 doubles, this throws the cluster into a 
slanting direction, keep the top loop of each on 
the hook, and draw through all together. There 
are 10 of these clusters on each side, 5 slanting 
to the right, and 5 to the left; in the corner 
stitches work 3 instead of 1 double. 

7th Row.—Like fifth row. 

8th Row.—Like sixth row, slanting the clus- 
ters in an opposite directions (see design), 

gth and 10 Rows.—1 double into each stitch 
except the corners, in these work 3 doubles. 

11th Row.—Like second row. 

12th and 13th Rows.—Like ninth row. 

For the border, which is shown in illustration, 
work a rosette as described in No. 3, then work 
* 2 half rosettes, For these commence with 6 

































































chain, 1 double into the second *, 8 chain, 1 
double into the third, repeat from *, twice more 
*,6 chain, drawn through picot at edge of rosette, 
2 chain, 1 double into third of 6 chain, repeat 
from last * twice more, 7 chain, 1 double into the 
third, 12 chain, 1 double into next picot, 4 chain, 
1 double into the eighth, 16 chain, 1 double into 
the tenth *, 6 chain, 1 double into the next picot, 
2 chain, 1 double into second of 6 chain, repeat 
from last *, twice more *, 8 chain, 1 double into 
the second, repeat from last * 3 times more, 24 
chain, repeat from the beginning of the row. 

2d Row.—3 double trebles into the first picot, 
keep the top loop on the hook, and draw through 
all together; pass over 1 picot, work another 
cluster of double trebles into the next chain, pass 
over 2 picots, work another cluster into the next 
chain, pass over 2 picots, 1 cluster of double 
trebles into chain, pass over I picot, 1 cluster of 
double trebles into the next, 5 chain, 1 single 
into each stitch until you reach the next picot, 
5 chain, repeat from the beginning of the row. 

3d Row.—1 double into each stitch. 

4th Row.—1 treble into a stitch, 2 chain, pass 
over 2 stitches, and repeat. 

6th Row.—1 double into each stitch. 

For the vandyke, t double into the center of 
24 chain, 12 chain, 1 double into second picot of 
first half rosette, 12 chain, pass over 1 picot, I 
double treble into the next, 1 double treble into 
second unjoined picot of rosette, 8 chain, pass 
ever 1 picot, 1 double into the next, 13 chain 
pass over 2 picots, 1 double treble into the next, 
12 chain, 1 double treble into the next picot, 12 
chain, pass over 2 picots, 1 double into the next 
picot, 8 chain, pass over I picot, 1 double treble 
in next picot, 1 double treble into next unjoined 
picot of half rosette, 12 chain, pass over I picot, 
1 double into the next, 12 chain, repeat from the 
beginning of the row. 

2d Row.—1 treble into double in the depth of 
scallop, pass over 2 chain, 1 treble into the next, 
* 2 chain, pass over 2 stitches, 1 treble into the 
next, repeat from * on both sides of the scallop, 
then repeat from the beginning of the row, at the 
point of vandyke work both trebles into 1 stitch, 
instead of passing over. 

3d and 4th Rows.—1 double into each of 3 
stitches in the depth of scallop, 1 double into 
each of the side stitches,and 3 into the stitch 
at the point. 

5th Row.—1, treble into each of 3 stitches in 
the depth of scallop, keep the top loop of each 
on the hook, and draw through all together, 1 
treble into each of the side stitches, and 3 into 
the stitch at point. 

6th and 7th Rows.—These 2 rows of raised 
clusters are worked as described for the raised 
clusters in the square, working 3 clusters in 3 
consecutive stitches at the points of vandykes. 

8th Row.—Like third row. 


WORK TABLE. 










oth Row.—Like second row. “4 


‘ie 
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1oth Row.—3 double trebles into sixth chaig 


at side of vandyke; keep the top loop of each 


on the hook, and draw through all together, # 
chain, 1 double into the third, repeat from 
twice more, 3 double trebles worked as before 


into the chain next that already worked into, 


pass over 9 stitches, repeat from the beginn 
of the row. There are 9 scallops on the edge 
each vandyke. 


Pretty little floral sprays form a feature of the — 
newest canvas embroidery, but workers must not _ 


feel disappointed at finding themselves unable to 


avoid a certain stiffness in the general form and 


set of these designs. This is caused by the neces. 
sity for executing stitches in a straight direction 
only upon the material, but even these, 
erly managed, give a very good effect. We have 
seen two of these cloths. 

One of these small cloths is divided into four 
squares by means of a narrow border worked 
with long stitches set closely together. Each of 
these squares is filled with a spray of conven. 
tional flowers worked with heliotrope, pale pink, 
olive, and old-gold silk. The second cloth is not 
divided into squares, but is bordered witha simple 
band of long stitches which are neatly mited 
together to form the somewhat elaborate corners, 
The sprays here are very small, and look well if 
they are worked with grayish green and straw. 


berry pink filoselle, two shades of each ws : 
I 


required, Small dots ofa third colorare sprink 
over the canvas between the flowers, and both 
squares are finished with coarse thread lace, 
though crochet has a good effect, if more con 
venient, for such a purpose. 


A wool corduroy vest is fashionable for a gen- 
tleman who is fond of hunting. This will require 
one yard of Penelope canvas, one pound of double 
Berlin wool, one dozen skeins of filoselle, two 
pieces of white tape the fourth of an inch wide. 
You must next get a tailor to trace the shipe and 
size of the waistcoat on your canvas. To begin, 
work with the filoselle down the front, 1 row of 


' chain cross-stitch over 4 threads of the canvas, — 


work another beside this, leaving 4 threads of 
the canvas between them. Lay a piece of the 
narrow tape on a row of the filoselle, and work 
over it in the double Berlin wool in a herring- 
bone stitch, leaving 2 threads of the canvas 
at each side of the tape; work another ro# of 
the filoselle, then lay another piece of the tape 
over and work the double Berlin wool over this 
as before, and so on till the entire pattern ts filled 
in. There must be no threads of canvas 

between the rows of wool. It must now be eat 
with a sharp pair of scissors; put one point clo# 
to the tape under the wool and cut through the 


center. When all is cut, brush it lightly witha 


soft brush, and then clip it neatly; the brushing 
raises the pile and gives it a velvety anpearanc® 
You will require to send it to be made up bys 
tailor. A rich brown wool with gold filoselle # 
a good combination, or a warm gray with & 
deeper shade of filoselle. ; 
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E wish to call the es- 

pecial attention of all 

our readers to the fact 

that the next issue of 

this magazine, for Oc- 

tober, which is to be ready 

; September 15th, will be pub- 

(/{ ‘lished by the Godey Publishing Co., 

21 Park Row, New York City. In 

the future it will be known as 

GobEY’s MAGAZINE, and the changes 

and improvements which are to be made will 

surprise, and we trust delight, ourreaders. Many 

novel, beautiful, and brilliant features will be in- 

troduced; in fact, GODEY’s in its new dress will 

be such a marvel of periodical li.erature that 
every one will want to see it. 

After sixty-two years of continuous popularity, 
the new management feels that all the old sub- 
seribers will renew their subscriptions with the 
October number, and that those who are not 
already subscribers will make this a time to send 
their names. The price will be changed from 
$2.00 to $3.00 per year, or 25 cents a single 
number. The increase in price is so slight, the 
publisher announces, that the difference will be 
more than made up in one number alone, 

The lady readers will be especially interested 
in Gopey’s fashions, which have been a feature 
of this magazine since the first number was issued, 
in 1830, But the wonderful march of improve- 
ment and progress will be shown in this, as in 
all other departments. Beautiful Paris fashion 
plates, in ten colors, will delight the eye, and 
carefully edited fashion articles will prove inter- 
esting and instructive. This will be a regular 
feature. 

The October number will contain a complete 
novel, « Honey and Gall,” from the pen of John 
Habberton, whose “ Helen’s Babies”? made him 
famous, and whose, novels are always an event 
in the literary world. “Honey and Gall” is in 
Teality a companion to ** Helen’s Babies,” and 
is pronounced by the publisher Mr. Habberton’s 
Strongest and best novel. It will be magnifi- 
cently and profusely illustrated. 

Another illustrated article will be «“Godey’s 
Past and Present,” by Albert H. Hardy. This 


will be an historical sketch of the great magazine 
and its, famous founder, Louis A. Godey, and 
will be read with the greatest interest by old and 
new readers. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, whose name is 
familiar to every one, conducts “The Home” 
department, an article from her pen being es- 
pecially prepared for each issue. Other writers 
of note, on home topics, will contribute to this 
department. John Habberton will review “All 
the Books” in his department under this head, 
and it is safe to say no department of the sort in 
the world will be so complete and interesting. 
There will be poems by the best known and 
most popular writers, and various novel and 
beautiful features, which will be announced later. 
Bear in mind the fact that GopDEy’s, with all 
this world of wonders, will cost but $3.00 per 
year, or 25 cents per single number. 
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Superior to vaseline and cucumbers, Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; it whitens, perfumes, forti- 
fies the skin. J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, 
New York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 


—_—_ 
>-? 


The good work which the women of Chicago 
are doing for their poorer sisters is centralizedin - 
three clubs—the Ogontz, the Ursula and the 
Wildwood. The Ogontz was established by the 
Chicago Alumnz of Ogontz Seminary, Philadel- 
phia. There isa club-house, with a reading and 
reception room, lunch room, lecture hall, etc. A 
monthly payment of 10 cents entitles any work- 
ing girl or woman to full membership, and en- 
ables her to obtain a wholesome lunch at a very 
small expense. Home-made sandwiches, rolls or 
cakes are sold for 5 cents. A bowl of good soup 
and three crackers means the same outlay. So 
do rolls and meat. During the summer ice- 
cream and iced tea are served for this modest 
sum, The monthly fee of 10 cents also entitles 
the member to the use of the club-rooms, and to 
access to the library, the weekly Tuesday lec- 
tures and the dancing and reading classes. The 
Ursula Club was established by the Alumnz of 
Miss Kirkland’s school, and its objects are simi- 
lar. The Wildwood is the third and youngest 
of them all. It is the outgrowth of the Wild- 
wood Summer Home for Working Girls, origi- 
nated last year by Mrs. Frank Carlham. 
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“THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED,”’ 
AND “THE BIG 5.” 


TWO GRAND TRAINS DAILY BETWEEN THE WORLD'S 
FAIR CITY AND THE FOOTHILLS. 


ONE NIGHT OUT, OR ONE DAY OUT. TAKE YOUR 
CHOICE. BUSINESS DEMANDS IT, AND THE 
PEOPLE MUST HAVE IT. 

The popularity of ‘‘The Great Rock Island 
Route’’ as a Colorado line—it having long 
time since taken first place as the people’s 
favorite, between the Lakes and the Moun- 
tains—has compelled the management to 
increase its present splendid service by the 
addition of a train that is one night on the 
road from Chicago to Denver, Colorado 
Springs or Pueblo. This train is known 
as the ‘‘RocKy MOUNTAIN LIMITED,”’ and 
was put in service May first. It leaves 
Chicago, daily, at 10.45 A.M., arriving at 
above cities in the afternoon of the next 
day, earlier than any of its competitors. 
Especial equipment has been built for this 
train, with the view of making it a LIMITED 
in every sense of the word, and best of all, 
there will be no extra charge. The route 
of this exceedingly fast train is by the Rock 
Island Short Line, and a few of the large 
cities through which it passes, are Daven- 
port, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Lincoln, Beatrice, Fairbury, Belleville, Phil- 
lipsburg, Smith Centre, Colby and Goodland. 
This makes it a most desirable route, and 
particularly interesting to the traveler. 
Another point : The popularity of our dining- 
car service is still on the increase, and no 
money spared to make this service what our 
patrons always say, “‘the best.’’ 

Our ‘‘Bic 5”’ will continue as usual, leaving 
Chicago at 10 P.M., and arriving at Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo the second 
morning, being du? one day out, and this fast 
and popular train goes through Omaha. 

Our No. 11 will leave as heretofore at 6 
P.M., atrive at Kansas City at 9 a.M., and 
will reach Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo the second morning. 

Our Colorado service is made perfect by 
this new “‘RocKyY MOUNTAIN LIMITED” 
and the “‘Brc 5,’’ and gives to the traveling 


public TWO FLYERS DAILY. 

Manitou passengers should consult the 
map and time tables of our line, to fully 
appreciate the advantages in time saved by 
taking this route, when on their summer 
vacation. JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

G. T. & P. A., Chicago. 


OUR ARM- CHAIR. 


The most popular line between Boston and New 
York is the “ Springfield Line Limited,” which 
leaves either city at 12.00 noon, due at 5.40 Pu. 
Composed entirely of drawing room cars, it is 
essentially the ladies’ favorite train. 


—s 





The autograph fiend is to the front again, and 
this time it isa woman. She emerged from ob. 
scurity last week with ascheme which must have 
cost her a great many sleepless nights—but it 
worked well. The lady is Mrs. Abner Taylor, 
of Washington, the wife of a member of the 
House, and she has been asking her husband’s 
fellow-members to write their autographs ona 
white silk petticoat of her own. When the skirt 
is covered with autographs it is Mrs. Taylor’s in. 
tention to embroider them in red silk, and so 
produce a weird and startling effect. It is need. 
less to say that the gentlemen whose autographs 
were solicited entered into the plan with glad 
abandon. 


Summer Tours in the Rocky Mountains. 

The “Scenic Line of the World,’ the Den. 
ver and Rio Grande Railroad, offers to tourists 
in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico the choicest 
resorts, and to the transcontinental traveler the 
grandest scenery. Double daily train service, 
with through Pullman sleepers and tourist cars 
between Denver and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, 








Queen Amelie, of Portugal, has at last received 
the golden rose given by the Pope to good little 
Queens and dutiful daughters of the church. The 
ceremony has been long delayed, but took place 
some ten daysago with much pomp and ceremony. 
Queen Amelie looked radiantly beautiful and 
wore a white robe trimmed with blue. Her 
ladies wore white mantillas, Spanish fashion, and 
the King was imposing in a general’s full uni- 
form. 
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A Chance to Make Money. 


I have berries, grapes and peaches, a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I use the California Cold 
Process; do not heat or seal the fruit, just putt 
up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs almost 
nothing; can put up a bushel in ten minutes. 
Last week I sold directions to over 120 families; 
any one will pay a dollar for directions, when 
they see the beautiful samples of fruit. As there 
are many people poor like myself, I considerit 
my duty to give my experience to such, and feel 
confident any one can make one or two hundred 
dollars, round home, in a few days. I will mail 
sample of fruit and complete directions, to any 
of your readers, for 18 two-cent stamps, which is 
only the actual cost of the samples, postage, ett, 
to me. Mrs, Wo. BairD, 

Box 24, E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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"LOOK OUT, MAMMA! THAT MAN’S A SNAKE, LIKE THE ONE PAPA READS TO US ABCUT IN 
THE BIBLE BOOK.” 





